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BYRON AND SHELLEY IN THE ENVIRONS 
GENEVA DURING THE SUMMER OF 1816. 
The first meeting of these illustrious poets was 

at the Hotel de Sécheron. This was more cor- 

rectly the Hotel d’Angleterre at Sécheron, a small 
suburb of Geneva, situated about an English mile 
and a quarter on the road to Lausanne, that is, 
north-east of Geneva, and on the north shore of 
the lake. It was kept at that time by one Dejean, 
and in both the Letters and Journals* and in the 

Six Weeks’ Tourt it is merely ealled Hotel de 

Sécheron.t It must be remembered, in order to 

understand the topography of many allusions in 

the two above works, that the city of Genev: 
the extreme south-west of Lake 

Leman, and that both the north and south shores 

of the luke diverge respectively from left and right 

of that « ity. On the north shore stood the Hotel 


OF 


occupies angle 


de Sécheron, which would thus f: Mont B 
Letters and of Lord Buren, with Notices of 
his Lite, by Thomas Moore, in two volumes. London, 


‘ 
SoU), 


+ History of a Si Weels’ Tour, &c. London, Hook- 
ham, Jun., &c., 1817, 12mo. 

3 “Secheron’s (sic) Hotel,” at p. 71 of the Shel: 
Memorials, &c., London, 1859, 2nd edition, Svo., is, of 
course, incorrect. Medwin says, “At Dejean’s, Sccheron.” 
This is right us it goes. See The Li of P 
Busshe Shelley, by Thomas Medwin, in two volume 
vol. i, p. 236. London, Newby, 1847, Svo. 


and in a note to Child 
canto iii., Byron accordingly says, “ This is written 


even at this distance dazzles mine.” § 


| in the Sis 


Havold’s Pilgrimage, 
in the eye of Mont Blanc (June 3, 1816), which 

The Shelleys and Miss Clairmont had clearly 
reached the hotel by the 17th of May. This is 
the date of Mrs. Shelley’s first letter thence, given 
Weeks’ Tour. It is the letter ofa per- 
son who has arrived a day or two, not of a person 
arrived on that same day, inasmuch as she writes, 
“We have hired a boat, and every evening at 
about six o’clock we sail on the lake.” And 
again, further on, “ We do not enter into society 
here, yet our time passes swiftly and delightfully.” 
I should fix their arrivai at Sécheron late on the 
15th of May, on these grounds :— The same letter 
commences, “ We arrived at Paris on the 8th of 
this month, and we were detained two days for 
the purpose of obtaining the various signatures 
necessary to our passports.” That is to say, the 
Shelleys left Paris on May 10. We are then told 
that Dijon was reached on the third evening after 
their departure from Paris (May 13); Cham- 
pagnolles was reached at midnight on the fourth 
evening (May 14). They leave Les Rousses at 
6 pM. next day May 15), and no doubt reached 
Geneva before midnight on that same evening. 

Byron and Dr. Polidori arrived there on May 25, 
and acquaintance was made with the Shelleys and 
Miss Clairmont within two days. 

Their subsequent movements are thus told by 
Moore :— 

“ After passing a fortnight under the same roof with 
Lord Byron at Secheron, Mr. and Mrs. Shelley removed 
to a small house on the Mont Blane side of the Lake, 
within about ten minutes’ walk of the villa which their 
noble friend had taken, upon the high banks, called 

$ Child Lon- 


don, 1516 


Harold's Pilgrimage, canto iii., p. 73. 


The Poetical Wor of Percy Bysshe Shelley, &e., 
and a Memoir, by William Michael Rossetti. London, 
Moxon, 1870, 2 vols. 8vo. (See Memoir, vol. i. 1xxxvii.) 
I copy the dates of the arrival and of the acquaintance- 


ship from Mr. W. Rossetti. They are taken from Poli- 
dori’s diary, Subsequently, in narrating that curious but 

ften-repeated incident of Shelley's hallucination of the 
breast-eyed woman, Mr. Rossetti informs us that the ver- 
sion of this story, which he then proceeds to quote, “ is 
thus authentically jotted down in the physician’s diary,” 


and the occurrence is dated Jane 18. This diary of Poli- 
dori’s was never published. Polidori has also told the in- 
cident in his prefatory letter to the Vampyre (London, 
1819, Svo., published anonymously), and this account is 


but, though the two 
In a letter at 
dthe Vampyre, 


qu sted by Moore (vol. ii p- =US 
versions tally, their wording is different. 
the page last cited Byron, who had receii 


comments very amusingly on the various perversions of its 
preface. He then continues, “ What do you mean about 
Polidori’s Diary Why, I defy him to say anything 
about me, but ue is welcome,”—which sentence thus 


ends brokenly, but its gene il sense is easy to gather, 
i had at that 


and the passage shows that the plysici 
tit 18]:) thoughts of publishing his journal. This 
was never done. 
= 


| 
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Belle Rive, that rose immediately behind them. During 
the fortnight that Lord Byron outstayed them at Sécheron, 
...he every evening crossed the Lake, with Polidori, to 
visit them.”’* 

The next paragraph relates a quarrel between 
Byron and his physician; after which Polidori 
meditated suicide, but was ultimately reconciled 
to his patron. Moore then continues, “Soon after 
this the noble poet removed to Diodati.” Let us 
compare these accounts with yet another furnished 
by Moore somewhat earlier in the same biography: 

“ Arriving at Geneva (Byron) took up his abode at the 
well-known hotel, Sécheron. After a stay of a few 
weeks at this place, he removed to a villa in the neigh- 
bourhood, called Diodati, very beautifully situated on 
the high banks of the Lake, where he established his 
residence for the remainder of the summer.” 

On comparing these extracts, the question at 
once arises whether Belle Rive was not merely 
a second name of the Villa Diodati (just as Cha- 
puis was another appellation of the Campagne 
Mont Alégre).t Both aredescribed as situated upon 
the high banks of the lake ; both were in or near 
Coligny. Observe, also, that in the second pas- 
sage quoted, Moore represents Byron as moving 
directly from the Hétel de Sécheron to the Villa 
Diodati. We need only suppose that, in printing 
or copying, the words “or Diodati” were acci- 
dentally omitted in the first extract after “ called 
Belle Rive,” to clear away and reconcile all dis- 
erepancies. Medwin follows in the same sense, 
omitting any allusion to Belle Rive. He says :§ 

* After a fortnight’s residence at Dejean’s, Shelley and 
his female friends removed to the Campagne Mont- 
allegre, on the opposite side of the lake; and shortly 
after Lord Byron took that (the campagne) of Diodati.” 

In deciding for or against the separate existence 
of a Villa Belle Rive the dates are all-important. 
Counting a fortnight from the Shelleys’ arrival 
at the Hotel de Sécheron, they would move 
on May 28 or 29 ; and, indeed, on June 1, Mrs. 
Shelley writes that they had changed their resi- 
dence, and she, moreover, dates her letter from 
“Campagne C******” which initial, and six 
sequent asterisks, must stand for Campagne Cha- 
uis,|| that is Mont Alegre. If, as we are told, 
Som outstayed his friends a fortnight at the 
Hotel, he would have occupied the Villa Diodati 
on the 11th or 12th of June ; and we have inde- 


* Letters, vol. ii. p. 27. 

+ Lbid., vol. ii. p. 6. 

{ This seems to have been 2 common topographical 
name. Compare our “ Mount Pleasant.” 

§ See vol. i. p. 238 of The Life of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, by Thomas Medwin. The words in parenthesis 
are mine. Medwin is a loose and incorrect writer, but in 
this instance he seems to know the ground, and he tells 
us that he was at Diodati “two years after,” i.e. in 1818, 
I suppose. 

|| The name is filled in at full in the reprint of the 
Siz Weeks’ Tour as a portion of the Essays and Letters 
from Abroad, Moxon, 1840, 8vo. See vol. ii. p. 56. I 
suppose “Chapius” (sic) is a misprint. 


pendent evidence that this date cannot be very 
wide of the mark, because Polidori sprained his 
ankle in jumping from the terrace at Diodati a day 
or two before June 23—a most important date in 
this discussion. On that day Byron and Shelley 
started on their nine days’ circumnavigation of the 
lake ; and Byron was clearly in possession of the 
Villa Diodati before he started, because he writes 
to Murray, while weather-bound at Ouchy, during 
his trip, that Polidori remained behind invalided 
at Diodati.4 J. Leicester WarreEN, 
(To be continued.) 


WHITSUNDAY: WHITSUNTIDE. 

A great deal has been written, both in “ N. & Q” 
and elsewhere, on the derivation of our English 
name for the feast of Pentecost, and it might 
be considered that the subject had been pretty 
well threshed out. This is, however, by no means 
the case. It cannot be said that any definite con- 
clusion was reached by the former discussions, 
and there is still virgin soil left to turn up in 
search of the genuine root. I may possibly not 
succeed where so many have failed, but the 
attempt, at least, is worth making. 

In order to avoid repetition, and to put such of 
your readers as may be bitten by the etymological 
maggot au courant with the present aspect of the 
question, I may refer to “ N. & Q.,” 101, 
for an able summary by the editor, and also toa 
letter signed C*** (Mr. Cockayne), 4" S. xi. 437. 
These articles, with the references which they 
contain, are sufficient to bring out the various 
theories, which may in a few words be summarized 
as follows : 

1. Whitsunday is equivalent to Dominica Alba, 
and was so called from the white garments worn 
by neophytes on that day. 

2. “ This day is called Wytsonday because the 
Holy Ghost brought wytte and wysdome into 
Cristis disciples.” This is quoted by Hearne from 
a book printed by Wynkyn de Worde, and is sup- 
ported by a passage from Richard Rolle of Ham- 
pole (A.D. 1358). 

3. Another correspondent quotes Brady’s Clavis 
Calendaria, in which it is said that the original 
name of the season of the year was Wittentide, or 
the time of choosing the wits or wise men to the 
Wittenagemote. 

4. Verstegan, in his Restitution of Decayed In- 
telligence, suggests A.-S. wieda, Fl. wijen, to con- 
secrate, applied as a period of peculiar sanctity. 

5. Reading, in his Sermons on the Lessons for 
Sundays throughout the Year (vol. ii. 291), says :— 

“Tt was a custom amongst our ancestors upon this day 
(Whitsunday) to give all the milk of their ewes and kine 
to their poor neighbours, for the love of God, and in 


5% §S. i. 


| Letters and Journals, vol. ii. p. 7. The date of the 
letter is June 27. 
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order to qualify themselves to receive the blessings of 


the Holy Spirit. And from the food which the poor 
made of that milk, called white-meut, this day is supposed 
by some to have taken the name of Whit-Sunday.” 

6. In “N. & Q.,” S. i. 521, Mr. Mac- 
KENZIE Watcott derives Whitsun from the 
German Pfingsten (Low Ger. Pingsten). This has 
met with support in other quarters. 

7. Mr. Cockayne (“N. & Q.,” xi. 437) 
rejects altogether the Christian derivation of the 
word, and refers it to a heathen custom of wel- 
coming the summer and seeking for a bright sun. 

8. Two other suggestions may be passed over 
very lightly : one that Whitsunday is huict Sunday, 
the eighth after Easter ; the other that, as Whit- 
sunday was introduced after the Conquest, some 
word was brought over by Norman ecclesiastics, 
which was rendered intelligible to Saxon ears by 
being corrupted into the forms White Sunday or 
Wit Sunday. 

In glancing over these various theories, the 
principal thing that strikes one is the marvellously 
small basis, and in most the utter absence, of any 
facts to sustain the conclusions arrived at. Imagi- 
nation and conjecture raise up a house of cards, 
which a breath suffices to destroy. 

In the following remarks I propose to confine 
myself to facts which may be tested by any one 
who will take the trouble to investigate them, and 
simply to point out the direction towards which 
these facts will lead us. I have no theory to 
maintain, and am equally content whatever the 
result may be. 

In the first place, it is a fact that, down to the 
period of the Conquest, Whitsuntide, Whitsunday, 
are not found in our language. The earliest known 
occurrence is an entry in the Saxon Chronicle, 
A.D. 1067: “Sona efter tham com Mathild seo 
hlefdie hiser to lande, and Ealdred arcebischof 
hig gehalgode to cwene on Westmynstre on hwitan 
sunnan deg.” In the rubrics to the A.-S. Gospels 
Pentecost is always used. 

From a.p. 1200, Whitsun, in its archaic forms, 
was in common use. In the Ancren Riwle (1200) 
we find Awite-sunne dei; in Layamon’s Brut (1205), 
white sunne tide; and so on subsequently, Pen- 
tecost falling into disuse. Wicliffe uses witsontide 
in 1 Cor. xvi. 8, where Cranmer’s Bible of 1551 
has wytsontyde. Our A. V. has in all cases Pen- 
tecost. 

Amongst our congeners on the Continent the 
Teverse change took place. From a very early 
period Pentecost, amongst the Teutonic nations, 
took the name of High Ger. Pfingsten, Flem. 
Pinckster, Danish Pintse, Swed. Pingest. The 
derivation of this has been a subject of dispute, 
some maintaining that these words are merely 
corruptions of the Greek revrnxoor? ; others that, 
as Easter is named after a heathen divinity, 
Pfingsten may be so called from Pin, the Teutonic 


Jupiter. Wachter, however, has set the question 
at rest by showing that the earliest form was 


Jimfchustim, from fimfzugosto, quinquagesimus. 


This does not, however, apply to Anglo-Saxon, 
which adopted the Greek word pure and simple. 

It is again a fact that, in the early ages of 
Christianity amongst the Teutons, Pentecost was 
called by a name equivalent to our own. Wachter, 
sub voc. “ Weisse Sonntag,” says :— 

** Dominica alba, ab albis vestibus sic dicta, quibus 
candidati baptismi comparebant. Erant autem anti- 
quitus tria baptismi tempora, Festum Nativitatis Christi 
(quo die baptizatus est Chlodoveus), Paschatis et Pen- 
tecostes.” 

Ihre gives the Old Norse name for Pentecost, 
Hwita dagar; Ten Kate (Nederduitsche Sprake, 
1723) gives Witte Zondag, Dominica Pentecostes. 

These changes must have had their origin in 
some altered circumstances or customs, which it 
may be well to inquire into. We turn now tos 
different quarter. 

The publication, in 1874, of the Icelandic-Eng- 
lish Dictionary of Cleasby and Vigfusson openéd 
a new era in the study of Teutonic philology, 
especially in its Norse and Anglo-Saxon relations. 
It is not a mere dictionary, but a laborious and 
valuable collection of illustrations of a rich and 
copious language closely allied to our own, which 
has undergone little change during the last eight 
hundred years, and which possesses an unequalled 
extent of early medizyval literature. 

Iceland was colonized at the latter end of the 
ninth century, and Christianized about a.p. 1000, 
principally by missionaries from Saxony, who 
would, of course, bring with them their own ecclesi- 
astical terms. Now neither Pfingsten nor Pente- 
cost has ever been current in Iceland. The first 
bishop of Iceland was consecrated on Whitsunday, 
A.D. 1056, and the day is recorded as Hvit- 
Drottin’s Dagr, White Lord’s Day, which after- 
wards settled down as Hvitasunnu-dagr, Whit- 
sunday, and Hvitasunnudags-vika, Whitsunday- 
week. A reference to the article will well repay 
perusal for the variety of information it conveys 
on the early history of Whitsuntide. I extract a 
few notices :— 

“The great festivals, Yule, Easter, and Pentecost, but 
especially the two latter, were the great seasons for 
christening, whence the first Sunday after Easter was 
called ‘Dominica in Albis,* but in the Northern 
churches, perhaps owing to the cold weather at Easter, 
Pentecost seems to have been specially appointed for 
christening.+ 

“ At the introduction of Christianity, neophytes, in 
the week after their baptism, used to wear white gar- 
ments called Avita vadir, ‘white weeds,’ as a symbol of 


* See Bingham, Antiquities of the Christian Church,. 
vol. i. p. 541, vol. ii. 318-322; also Cave’s Primitive 
Christianity, part i. ch. vii. p. 192. St. Augustine in 


his sermons alludes to the same custom. 
+ Thomas Saga,—Hungr-vaka (Lives of the Bishops). 
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baptism cleansing from sin and of a new birth. A 
neophyte was called Avit-raSungr, ‘a white weedling.’* 
“The Sagas contain many touching episodes of neo- 
phytes, especially such as were baptized in old age, and 
died whilst in their white weeds. ‘Olafr i Haukagili 
var skirSr ok andaisk i hviti vaSum': ‘ Olaf was baptized 


in Hawksgill, and breathed his last in his white 
weeds.’ "+ 
It has been maintained that sun Whitsun- 


tide has no relation to Sunday, and that the form 
should be Whitsun-day, Whitsun-week. The his 
tory of the word does not support this view. The 
original Icelandic form was HHvita-daga, Hvita- 
daga-vika, and it was only at a subsequent period 
that swxna was incorporated in the term. 

The adoption and retention of Whitsunday and 
Whitsuntide are thus satisfactorily accounted for, 
at least in Iceland. The abandonment of Weisse 
Sonntag in Germany, &c., and the adoption of 
Pfingsten, may be explained by the introduction of 
infant baptism rendering the white robes of the 
adult neophyt: and leading them to fall 
back on the simple numerical expression for the 
day ; whilst in Iceland, isolated during many cen- 
turies from much intercourse with Europe, there 
has always existed a passionate ndherence to old 
eustoms. 

There still remains the anomaly of the adoption 
in England after the Conquest of the term Whit- 
sunday, about the period that the Germans 
abandoned its « quivi ilent. The only exp anation 
which appears at all satisfactory is the influence of 
the Danes and Northmen, who were dominant in 
England at or a little before that period, and 
whose speech and habits were identical with those 
of the Icelanders. 

I think from the foregoing statements it 
be en ly considered as established— 

That, as generally happens, the simplest and 
eisidaion explanation is the true one. It is 
proved from a variety of sources that the Pente- 
costal Sunday was the “Dominica in Albis” ; 
specially so in the Northern churches, where the 
term Whitsunday originated. In one country, at 
least, the illustrations of the custom and the appli- 
eation of the name are abundant and clear. 
Ceteris paribus the same results might be expected 
in other countries, even if subsequently altered by 
other circumstances. 

2. If this be so, the other speculations of necessity 
fall to the ground. As there is not one of them 
which has the least basis of historical fact to rely 
on, it seems almost a waste of time to allude to 
them. The derivation of Whitsun from Pfingsten 
reminds one of the joke of “cucumber” being 
derived from “ Jeremiah King.” It would violate 
every known law of phonetic change. The original 
form of Whit was hiwit, with the strong guttural 


obsolete, 


may 


” 


NiSrstigningr Saga. 
gur. 


+ FornS 


aspirate. If one could suppose any connexion, 
the derivation would be the other way. 

This original form of the word equally negatives 
the derivation from wyt or wysdome, which was 
a mere fancy thrown out at a time when etymology 
was little understood. 

The others, which are mere conjectures without 
the slightest attempt at proof or illustration, may 
be passed over. 

I throw out the above for the candid considera- 
tion of those who take an interest in such subjects, 

J. A. Pictoy, 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 
Tne or tHe Epitrion IN THE 
“Mercnant or Venice.”—The editors of the 
Globe edition inform us in their preface that 
“whenever the original text has been corrupted in 
such a way as to affect the sense, no admissible 
emendation having been proposed, or whenever a 
lacuna occurs too great to be filled up with any 
approa h to ce rtainty by conjecture,” they * have 
marked the passage with an obelus (+).” 

I find seven passages thus marked in the 
Merchant of Venice. lL think I shall be 
show that in no was an obelus needed. [ 
take them in their order, placing the mark exactly 
where it is placed in the Globe. 

1. “ Well, if any man in Italy have t a fairer table 
which doth offer to swear upon a book, | shall have good 
fortune.”’—Globe, p. 187, col. 

A change in punctuation removes the difficulty :— 

“ Well! if any man in Italy have a fairer table which 


doth offer to swear upon a book. I shall have good for- 
tune.” 


“abie to 


case 


Having examined the lines of life in the palm of 
his hand, Lancelot exclaims triumphantly, “ Well! 
if any man in Italy, who offers to swear upon a 
book, can hold up a more promising palm than 
mine.” Here he stops abruptly, just as we may 


yet hear a youth given to slang say, “ Well! did I 
ever!” Lancelot meant, “If any man have a 
more promising palm, I don’t know him. shall 


have good fortune.” As the passage is pointed in 
the Globe, following the First Folio, Lancelot is 
made to say that his chance of good fortune de- 
pended on some other person being able to show 
“a fairer table”—a more promising palm—than 
his. 
2. “ And for the Jew’s bond which he hath of me, 

+ Let it not enter in your mind of love.” 

Globe, p. 190, col. 2. 

The difficulty seems to have arisen from under- 
standing by “mind” the intellectual faculty. If 
“mind” we understand thoughts, there is no 
difficulty. Antonio would not have Bassanio’s 
thoughts of love disturbed by the intrusion of the 
“bond.” 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 5 


3. “The beauteous scarf 
+ Veiling an Indian beauty.” Globe, p. 193, col. 2. 
Is it the word “beauty” which presents a diffi- 
culty? Why, it is evidently used ironically. An 
Indian beauty =a blackamoor. Asa“ beauteous 
scarf” may conceal ugliness, so, Bassanio justly 
feared, might the contents of the golden casket 
prove unworthy of its attractive exterior. 
4 “ The full sum of me 
¢ Is sum of something.” Globe, p. 194, col. 1. 
The editors have here created a difficulty by de- 
parting from the text of the First Folio. There 
we read :— 
“ The full sum of me 
Is sum of nothing.” 
When Portia, the brightest of Shakspeare’s femi- 
starts a thought, she likes to hunt 
it through all its turnings. In her modest estimate 
of herself she was “ nothing” ; and though she 
should have her wish to be “trebled twenty times” 
herself, “the full sum” of her would still be “sum 
of nothing,” multiplication of nothing can 
increase its value. But placed “in” (not “on,” 
as some editions read this 


nine creations, 


as no 


Bassanio’s “ account,” 
long list of ciphers would “exceed account,” de- 
riving from him, as the leading figure, a worth not 
their own. As parallel and illustrative I refer to 
the fine passage in the ]inter’s Tale, Act i. se. 2, 
where Polixenes, intimating to Leontes his in- 
tended departure, says :— 
“ Like a cipher, 
Yet standing in rich place, I multiply 
With one ‘We thank you’ many thousands moe 
That zo before it.” 
5. “Happy in this, she is not yet so old 
+ But she may learn ; happier than this, 
She is not bred so dull but she can learn.” 
Globe, P- iv4, col. 1. 
The editors have mistaken the “then” of the First 
Folio for a “than.” <As than and then are in it 
uniformly spelt without distinction, it is only from 
the context that we can discover which is meant. 
Thus in Portia’s famous speech in Act iv. sc. 1, we 
find both within a few lines of each other: “ It 
becomes the throned monarch better then his 
crown”; “ And earthly power doth then show 
likest God's.” 
In the passage under review [think there should 
be no doubt that the “then” of the First Folio 
meant “then.” not “than.” Portia rises step by 
step from positive to superlative, thus:— 
“ Happy in this, she is not yet so old 
But she may learn ; happrer, then, this, 
She is not bred so dull but she can learn ; 
Happiest of all is that her gentle spirit 
Commits itself to yours to be directed.” 
6. “It is very meet 
The Lord Bassanio lead an upright life ; 
For, having such a blessing in his lady, 
He finds the joys of heaven here on earth ; 
+ And if on earth he do not mean it, then 
In reason he should never come to heaven. 


I can see no difficulty here. The “it” in the last 
line but one refers to the “upright life” in the 
“Tf he do not mean to live on earth 


second line: 
should never 


an upright life, then in reason he 
come to heaven.” 
7. + “Why he, a woollen bag-pipe.” 
Globe, p. 197, col. 2. 
Neither do I see any difficulty here. The pipe, 
indeed, is not “ woollen,” but the bag is. 
If any obelus has escaped my notice I shall feel 
obliged if some reader of “ N. & Q.” will kindly 
direct my attention to it. 
R. M. Spence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 
—Have you met with an emendation 
in the address to Sleep in 


“ CLovups.”- 
of the word “clouds” 
Shakspeare’s play of 2 Henry II 
The word “ clouds” would be better replaced by 
“ shrouds.” Has an edition known to fame this 
alteration? “Slippery shrouds” is intelligible, 
but “ slippery clouds ”—save the mark! 

Getpart Riapore, M.A. Cantab. 


IGREE MAKERS : THE ST. 
es.—Mr. Freeman has an 


Pepicrres AND PED 
Jouxs AND TOLLEMACI 
article on this subject in the current number of 
the Contemporary Review. Though there is in 
something of what one may style slaying the 
slain, and no allusion whatever to the labours of 
others, perhaps not altogether unknown, such as 
the late Mr. J. G. Nichols, the present Lyon 
Herald of Scotland, &c., yet there is, of course, 
as in all that Mr. Freeman writes, much interest. 
Why, however, does he treat “local” antiquaries 
with such lofty scorn, admitting all the while that 
it rests with them to furnish materials for some 
great generalizing director, who sits amongst the 
vods of Olympus, and reduces the chaos to order ? 
Two of the families noticed in the article as re- 
quiring illustration by the “ professed cenealogist 
and local antiquary” are those of 5t. John and 
Tollemache. Mr. Freeman desires the exact rela- 
tion between a Hugh Tollemache who flourished 
in the reign of Henry IT. and the St. Johns. This 
be so easy. Yet in the MS. Cartulary of 
Michel (Public Library of Avranches) 
there are several writs regarding transactions be- 
tween Thomas de St. John and the monks (fol. 
xxxv, verso), dated in 1121, in which “Hugo Tall- 
mascha” figures as a witness, showing a close con- 
nexion with the St. Johns. These 5t. Johns, 
whose cradle is the parish of S. Jean le Thomas, 
within a few miles of Avranches, were, as Mr. Free- 
man says, “ real people.” They were the ancestors 
of the St. Johns of Stanton and Basing, of the 
famous Bolingbroke, and others of the name. They 
founded Boxgrove Priory, Sussex, and previously, 
in their original Normandy, the Premonstratensian 
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century, conjointly with the family of Subligny, | churches dedicated to the “Son” and the “ Holy 
who by marriage were lords of the Breton fortress | Spirit,” Iam not aware of any to the “ Father,” 


of Dol. These notices, made on the spot, though 
not by a “ local” antiquary, in the strictest sense 
of the term, are placed at Mr. Freeman’s disposal, 
as a contribution to the early history of the Tolle- 
mache family. They go to prove that “ Huyo 
Tallmascha” must have been a Norman. His 
name is as distinctive as that of Gervase Ridel, 
which has been claimed by one of its most emi- 
nent cadets the earliest Norman surname— 
urely as such, and unconnected with land. 
What the origin of the surname Ridel was is no 
more apparent than that of Tallmascha; in all 
likelihood from some personal peculiarity. The 
latter surname possibly may be derived from 
tailler (to cut) and miche (corn salad). In this 
MS. Cartulary (fol. xxiiii) there is a grant by 
“ William, by the grace of God King of the Eng- 
lish and Prince of the Normans,” and Matilda, 
dated in 1081, of a mill in the vill called Veim, 
which Abbot Suppo (1033-1048) had illegally 
given away to Rannulf the moneyer. In this 
occurs the name “Rotbertus de Vezpunt,” a family 
once renowned in the north of England and on 
the Scottish border. I have never observed this 
form of the surname before, or indeed such an 
early occurrence of it. In Hodgson’s Northum- 
berland (vol. iii. pt. ii. p. 26) he only begins the 
Vipont pedigree with William, living in the time 
of King John. But the above Robert of 1081, 
with whom are named Geoffry, Bishop of Coutances, 
and Niel the son of Niel, is evidently of the same 
district, possibly the same stock, as the Viponts 
of Cuverville in Calvados, who are considered by 
Hodgson as the forefathers of those of Tyndale 
and Alston. The Archives of Calvados, to which 
Hodgson refers for the early Viponts, I find is by 
the late M. Léchaude d’Anisy, of Caen. He gives 
a charter by Maud de Cuverville, widow of Robert 
de Vieux-Pont, without date, confirming a grant 
of the demesne of Castillon, holden by her son Ivo 
de Vieux-Pont. And, in 1272, Ivo de Vieuxpont, 
Lord of Cuverville (probably the son), confirms a 
grant. The mother’s seal bears fourteen annulets, 
that of the son nine (Evrtrait des Chartes du 
Calvados, Caen, 1834, vol. ii. pp. 27-32, plates x. 
and xiii.). ANGLOo-Scortvs. 


as 


Brauma, THE Fatner.—I venture to offer the 
following remarks on Prof. M. Williams’s recent 
interesting contribution to the Times (June 11), 
in which the fact is noticed that while the second 
and third persons of the Hindu Triad have 
numerous temples and worshippers, there are 
neither temples nor any direct worship of the first 
person, 7.¢. of Brahma, the Father. Is not this 
precisely what has happened in Christendom, by 
a curious coincidence, if the expression may be 
pardoned? For, although there are innumerable 


whom only the Unitarians and Jews worship 


direct, the Mahometans, like the Christians, 
addressing themselves to a mediator. 

Another coincidence not unworthy of notice is 
this, that the Vedic and Brahminical creeds (I 
make a distinction) closely resemble the Atha- 
pasian in their definitions of Trinity in Unity 
and Unity in Trinity. The “ Preserver” of the 
Hindus— Vishnu—is, according to all his described 
attributes, the Sun, as well as mystically the Son, 
and the nature of his being could not be better 
described, according to Hindu belief, than in the 
actual words of St. Athanasius. 

A third coincidence may, lastly, be noticed. 
The round masonry is a peculiarity of Sun temples 
and of Christian churches in the East. The church 
of the Templars in London is an example. Addi- 
tions of angular form, corresponding with the 
cardinal points, led to cruciform structure, and 
the round was soon lost in the square. Sp. 


Lire at Harrocate 1x 1731: “Seven iy 
A nANnp.”—Now that Harrogate has regained so 
much of its ancient popularity as a watering-place, 
it may interest some readers to see a description 
of the manner in which the guests amused them- 
selves there in 1731. Though short, it recalls 
some of the graphic details of the life at Bath 
about the same period, given by the worthy squire 
in Humphry Clinker :— 

“T was pleased with the manner of living there. In 
the daytime we drank the waters, walked or rode about, 
and lived in separate parties, lodging in one or other of 
the three inns that are on the edge of the common; but 
at night the company meet at one of the public- houses, 
the inns having the benefit of the meeting in their turn, 
and sup tegether, between eight and nine o'clock, on 
the best substantial things, such as hot shoulders of 
mutton, rump steaks, hot pigeon pies, veal cutlets, and 
the like. For this supper ladies and gentlemen pay 
eightpence each, and, after sitting an hour and drinking 
what wine, punch, and ale every one chuses, all who 


please get up to country dances, which generally last 
till one in the morning ; those that dance and those who 
do not drinking as they will. The ladies pay nothing 
for what liquor is brought in, either at supper or after, 
and it costs the gentlemen five or six shillings a man. 
At one the ladies withdraw, some to their houses in the 
neighbourhood, and some to their beds in the inns. The 
men who are temperate do then likewise go to rest.” 
But all were not “temperate” at that time (not 
even the writer himself, according to his own 
showing) ; and one of the guests then on a visit 
to the wells, a certain Mr. Gallaspy, an Irish 
gentleman, a simple child of nature, possessed a 
remarkable accomplishment, which, if it has not 
already been noticed in “N. & Q.,” should, I 
think, be recorded along with other drinking cus- 
toms of bygone days. The writer says :— 

“* He was the tallest and strongest man I have ever 
seen, well made, and very handsome....He was the most 
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profane swearer I have known, fought everything, - | 
everything, and drank seven in a hand ; that is, seven | 
glasses so placed between the fingers of his right hand 
that in drinking the liquor fell into the next glasses, and 
thereby he drank out of the first glass seven glasses at 
once. This was a common thing, | find from a book in 
my possession, in the reign of Charles the Second....But 
this gentleman was the only man I ever saw who could 
or would attempt to do it, and he made but one gulp of 
whatever he drank ; he did not swallow a fluid like other 
people, but, if it was a quart, poured it in as from 
pitcher to pitcher,” &c. 

With such companions as this Gallaspy, only one 
of a party of kindred spirits, and the chance of 
dancing with such partners as the beautiful Miss | 
Spence, of Westmoreland—whom he met shortly 
after his arrival, and whom he describes as pos- 
sessed of “the head of Aristotle, the heart of a 
primitive Christian, and the form of Venus de’ 
Medici.” and who afterwards became his fourth 
or fifth wife (but not his last by one or two)—is it 
any wonder that the writer, “Thomas Amory, 
Gent.,” should thus express his mature opinion, 
“Of all the wells I know Harrogate is the most 
charming cht Vidi Life of John Bunele, Esq., 
1756, an autobiography of Amory, and a most | 
entertaining work, which, treated as he would 
have treated one of his favourite waters, would 
yield an analysis something like the following :-— 


Gossip, like the above ... oun ons ost 28° 
Unitarian doctrine ae 25° 
Love-making ant oes 30 
Bibliography, Medicine, Chemistry, kc. ... > 


aconcise mode of reviewing which I would com- 
mend to the attention of critics. 
A. Ferevsson, Lieut.-Col. 
United Service Club, Edinburgh. 


Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. | 


Lorp BraconsriELp’s Crest Morro.— 
I always understood that, until his elevation to the 
peerage and attendant grant of arms from the 
College of Heralds, Mr. Disraeli had no arms, 
crest, or motto. Debrett, at least, and other 
authorities were silent on the subject. I was 
surprised, therefore, the other day, on looking 
through a life (or, rather, a hostile criticism of 
the life) of the premier, just published by Gou- 
baud & Son, to find the following extracts given 
from the Shrewsbury papers of 1841 respecting 
Mr. Disraeli’s candidature for that borough. 
“Besides the flags,” says the Conservative paper, 
describing the incidents of the nomination day, 
“(on white silk, with blue ornaments), we noticed 
the crests of the two candidates : that of Tomine, | 


a dove and olive branch ; Disraeli’s, a castle. The 
motto of the latter gentleman, ‘ Forti Nihil Diffi- 
cile’ (‘To a brave man nothing is difficult’), was 
taken as indicative of the character of the honour- 
able candidate” (Salopian Journal, June 30, 
1841). The Shrewsbury News (July 3, 1841) com- 
ments on the same circumstance from an opposite 
point of view : “There were several flags on the 
Tory side, some of them rather tastefully orna- 
mented, and one bearing a surprising proof of the 
industry and research of Norry (sic) King-at-Arms, 
viz., a thing that purported to be the crest of D’Is- 
raeli !!! and bearing beneath it the motto, ‘ Fortt 
Nihil Dificile’ which, freely translated, means 
that the impudence of some men sticks at nothing.” 
Now, it is a singular thing that the crest and 
motto thus used by Mr. Disraeli in 1841 are those 
which he now bears, as Earl of Beaconsfield, in 
1877. Are we to suppose, then, that in 1841 Mr, 
Disraeli was bearing the traditional crest of his 
family (perhaps granted when they resided in 
Spain), and that his right to bear it was only 
confirmed by the English College of Heralds in 
1876? Or had the premier, with his accustomed 
foresight (having long ago prophesied his elevation 
to the House of Lords and given prominence to 
his present title), fixed at so early a period as 1841 
upon the crest and motto which he intended to 
obtain when the necessity arose for him to do so? 
Anyhow, the extracts above given—and which, 
so far as I know, appear to have escaped obser- 
vation by the writers who have commented on 
Lord Beaconsfield’s recent grant of arms—take 
away any originality or novelty from the grant, so 
far, at least, us the crest and motto are concerned. 
S. Barton-Eckert. 


Bennet Dyer.—The author of Grongar Hill, 
a second son, had three brothers, Robert of Aber- 
glasney, Thomas of Marylebone, and Bennet. 
From the Aberglasney muniments Bennet Dyer 
appears to have been the youngest son, and the 
poet, in writing to Robert, sends his love to “ Tom 
and Ben.” Robert, Squire of Aberglasney in 1720, 
married Frances Croft in that year. He was not 
likely to have had a brother residing at Aber- 
glasney, unless as a bachelor or as a tenant, sixteen 
years afterwards. In the magazines of 1736 the 
Sheriff of Cardiganshire is stated to be “ Bennet 
Dyer, of Aberglasney, Esq.” The late Mr. J. W. 
Philipps, of Aberglasney, in one of his courteous 
replies to my troublesome inquiries, called the 
sheriff Robert, and underlined the name. The Pipe 
rolls will put the discrepancy of name right, but 
the editors of the periodicals of 1736 were clearly 
aware of the existence of Bennet Dyer, whether 
sheriff or not. Nearly thirty years ago I marked 
this Bennet as dying without issue, from some 
information or other. But what was his history ? 
Bennet for Robert (the squire) is no mere printer’s 
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error. Bennet Dyer’s maternal grandmother was 
Elizabeth Bennet, of Mapleton, in Herefordshire, 
where the poet lived at one time, undergoing much 
tribulation by reason of his “aunt Cocks,” a sister 
of his mother Catherine Cocks, of Comins, an 
interesting moated house near Droitwich. An- 
other aunt had a son called Bennet Joy; and 
from the intimacy between the Dyer family and 
the well-known Bennet Langton, one would infer 
that there was a relationship between Bennet 
Dyer and them. I am descended, not from Ben- 
net Dyer, but from John, the second son, and yet 
I feel an interest in the fate of Bennet Dyer. 
Possibly he may have married some Cardiganshire 
owner of “acres of charms.” There were ancient 
Dyers of Pembrokeshire and Cardiganshire un- 
questionably. But how did any Dyer of Aber- 
glasney, in Carmarthenshire, whether called 
Robert or Bennet, whose ancestors were decent 
burgesses of Kidwelly, in Carmarthenshire, for 
some generations, become Sheriff of Cardiganshire? 
In short, what sort of person was Bennet Dyer? 
What was his history ! Where did he usually 
live? And when and where did he die? About 
Robert and Thomas there is no obscurity. Both 
of them left descendants. 
W. H. Dryer Lonestarre, 
Gateshead-on-Tyne. 


Tue Rev. Ricuarp Hoiumwortn, or May- 
cCHESTER.—This gentleman, of Magdalen College, 
Cambridge, settled at Manchester, and, devoting 
himself to the establishment of the Pre sbyterian 
sway in Lancashire, wrote a little book on the 
* seasonable and suitable ” subject of the spiritual 
evils of the times, which was afterwards published 
with the commendation of Thomas Manton. I 
possess a second edition of it, thus entitled :— 

“The Holy Ghost on the Bench, other Spirits at the 
3arre: or the Judgement of the holy Spirit of God 
upon the Spirits of the Times. Recorded in Holy Writ, 
and Reported by Richard Hollinworth, Mancuniens 
The Second Edition, much Corrected. London, Printed 
by J. M. for Luke Fawn, and are to be sold at his Shop, 
at the Signe of the Parrot in Pauls Churchyard, 1657.” 
Svo. pp. xiv-112. 

I should be glad to hear where a first edition of 
this book may be found. The preface in the above 
copy is dated from Manchester, March 1, 1656/7. 
The date of his death, which is not quite aceu- 
rately given in our local annals, was Monday, 
Nov. 3, 1656 ; but it is difficult to reconcile this 
date with that found in the book above described. 
Watt gives the date 1656, only, to the book. 
Hollinworth has claims on our remembrance in 
that he made an attempt to write the annals of 
Manchester in a MS. from which & Wood took 
large extracts, but which is now in the Chetham 
Library, Manchester. Joun E. 

Stretford, near Manchester. 


Curious PassaGE THE “ Paston Letrers.” 
—There is a puzzling paragraph in the Paston 
Letters which the painstaking recent editor has 
forgotten to explain. In vol. iii. p. 174, Sir John 
Paston writes, under date of “ London, Feb. 14, 
1477,” to John Paston :—“ Item. To my brother 
Edmond. Iam like to speak to Mrs. Dixon in 
haste, and some deem that there shall be con- 
descended that if E. P. come to London that his 
costs shall be paid for.” This paragraph seems to 
mean that Mrs. Dixon has become a widow, that 
she has money and is worth courting, and that 
Edmond Paston has a chance with her. At 
p. 258, under date of Nov. 6 in same year, John 
Paston writes from Norwich to Sir John : “In my 
conceit, the king doth but right if he grant my 
brother Edmond Clipperby’s son, in recompense 
for taking my brother Edmond’s son, otherwise 
called Dixon, the child’s father being alive. Dixon 
is dead. God have his soul.” Does John Paston 
mean that Dixon being dead, Edmond had married 
his widow, but that the king had taken from him 
the wardship of young Dixon, and that in conse- 
quence Edmond was entitled to compensation, 
which the wardship of Clipperby’s son would 
be? The editor states in a note that Edmond 
Paston soon afterwards married the widow 
Clipperby. Can he tell us how Dixon’s son could 
be called “my brother Edmond’s son,” unless 
Edmond had married the widow ? We 

Joay or Arc.—In a late number of “ N. & Q.” 
(5% §. vil. 448) H. W. makes mention of a “great- 
granddaughter of Joan of Arc.” Would H. W. 
kindly let me know on whose authority he assigns 
poste rity to the Maid of Orleans? Unless he refer 
to the female impostor who appeared in 1436, 
pretending to be Joan of Arc escaped from cap- 
tivity, and who, soon afterwards, married a knight 
of good family, the Sire des Armoises, I am at 
a loss to account for his statement. I am aware 
that Caxton, in his Chronicles of England, and 
Polydor. Vergilius, in his Anglica Historia, assert 
that Joan of Arc pretended to be pregnant in 
order to obtain a respite of her sentence. Allow- 
ing it to be true that the fear of death led her to 
calumniate herself, it must not be forgotten that 
Caxton adds that her statement was found to 
be false. I have read most of the modern lives of 
the Maid of Orleans, and have had occasion to 
consult, I believe, all the ancient chronicles that 
bear on her history, but I do not remember 2 
single passage which warrants the assertion that 
she ever lost her right to the surname which she 
bore, much less that she ever gave birth to a child. 

L. 

Biickeburg, Schaumburg-Lippe. 


Wuere pip Kine Oswatp Dre?—The Athe- 
newm for March 17, 1877, says that Mr. C. Hard- 
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wick, author of many antiquarian works, has been 
reading a paper before a literary society in the 
north of England, in which he maintained, with 
a good deal of ingenuity, that the scene of the 
defeat and death of King Oswald was not Oswes- 
try, as is commonly supposed, but Winwick. Has 
this paper been published? <A discussion on the 
subject in “N. & Q.” came to an abrupt conclusion 
in 1873, in consequence of the death of a contri- 
butor. A. 


Croeswylan, Oswestry. 


Bisnor Cocay, or St. Davins.—Will any of 
your readers, conversant with Welsh archeology, 
give me the fullest particulars possible concerning 
Bishop Cogan, of St. Davids, enumerated as such 
by Cambrensis, Itinerary of Wales, Bohn’s Antiq. 
Lib., p. 416? Milo de Cogan, the first of the 
family, is by Cambrensis indifferently called by 
his usual and well-known name, and that of Milo 
of St. Davids. From this we may infer that his 
connexion with St. Davids must have been very 
close indeed. Milo must have been a person of 
position among the invaders of Ireland, as his first 
post was as Governor of Dublin, in w hich office he 
was as remarkable for his sagacity as for his 
bravery. Allow me to thank those gentlemen 
who so kindly answered my former queries. 

P. J. Coaay. 


Wernyriey, WetTuerty, on WEATHERLEY 
oF THE Counties oF NoRTHUMBERLAND 
ayp Dcraam.—Arms of wanted, and any informa- 
tion respecting. Leonard Wetherly, Gent., about 
1699 left the interest of 201. to be paid annually to 
the poor of St. Nicholas’s Parish, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne (see Bourne’s History of Newcastle, p. 79, 
Newcastle, 1736). 

The relict of Edward Weatherley, Esq., of 
Garden House, in the county of Durham, died 
Dec. 13, 1821, aged eighty years (see Gentleman’s 
Magazine, vol. xci. part ii. p. 574). 

Captain Weatherley, R.N., was sheriff of New- 
castle-on-Tyne in 1847 and mayor in 1848. 

Another member of this family was John J. 
Weatherley, captain in the Northumberland 
Militia, and afterwards captain in the Enniskillen 
Dragoons. He died a few years ago. 

I have heard that this family formerly belonged 
to the county of Norfolk. Sir HERcvLes. 


Patey’s “CrercymMan’s Companion” is said 
to be gathered from the writings of old divines— 
Jeremy Taylor, Ball, Barrow, Patrick, &c. In his 
preface he says, “‘ The antiquated style is improved 
and corrected throughout.” Has anybody ever 
taken the trouble to place these passages side by 
side to see what sort of improvement Paley could 
effect upon Taylor and the rest? Paley writes in 


a clear, vigorous way, and sometimes becomes 
witty, but he conveys a general impression of cold- 


ness, and the spirit of his rationalistic style is at 

strange variance with the dogmatic fidelity he 

advocates. George ITI. wittily called him “ Pigeon 

Paley.” C. A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 


“ Liypaprives.”—In Sir Walter Scott’s Kenil- 
worth, Michael Lambourne says of Amy Robsart, 
who is at Tressilian’s lodgings, “I will see this 
lindabrides of his.” Of course this epithet is the 
equivalent of “ light-o’-love,” &c., but can any 
of your readers tell me its exact meaning or deri- 
vation ? 


Lioyp or Liwyy-y-Maen, co. Sator.—Will 
any Welsh genealogist kindly help me to a pedi- 
gree of this family, more especially during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, or inform me 
where such pedigree can be found ? 

J. H. Ciarx. 


West Dereham Vicarage, Brandon. 


Parcument Deeps.—Is there any advice to be 
given for the cleaning of old parchment deeds, 
without impairing the handwriting? Also any 
solution for reviving illegible writing on old 
parchment ? PETRUS. 


Appey.—What were the arms of the 
Cistercian Abbey of Salley or Sawley, in Yorks, 
founded by William de Percy, temp. William the 
Conqueror ? Jonux Trompson. 


Lampert Fowrer, Bacsnot. — Where is 
the pedigree, and are there any descendants, of 
Lambert Fowler, Esq., of Bagshot, Surrey (see 
Burke’s General Armoury), descended from Chris- 
topher Fowler, of London, and a representative of 
the barony of Fitz-Walter ? 


Browntne’s “Sorpetto.”—Can any of the 
readers of “ N. & Q.” inform me who is the person 
addressed as “my English Eyebright,” towards 
the end of book iii. of Browning's Sordello ? 


Tue Caxton Exninition.—In the notices of 
the Caxton Celebration, I see special mention is 
made by several newspapers of one of the exhibits, 
No. 239 of the London Gazette. Are earlier issues 
rarities? In the library here I find the Gazette for 
some half century from its commencement, its first 
few numbers being issued as the Oxford Gazette. 

Marcus B, Hvisu. 

Wherstead Park, Ipswich. 


Scriptura Prouisition or Potrators.—In 
White’s Warfare of Science (Lond., 1876, p. 133) 
there is a casual reference to a “curious perver- 
sion” of a Biblical text, by which “ many of the 
peasantry of Russia were prevented from raising 
and eating potatoes”! What was the text, and 
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where can a fuller account of this theological 
vagary be found ? Witiiam E, A. Axon. 
nk Cottage, Barton-on-Irwell. 

“ Lait.”—The other day I heard a girl hailing 
from the moorlands of Yorkshire remark that she 
had “ laited a long time for the children, but could 
not find them,” evidently meaning she had sought 
for them. Is this word common to Yorkshire? 
It is not in use in York itself. 


Jas. WILLIAMSON. 
York, 


Tuomas any of your 
readers ever met with a copy of the old Shrews- 
bury portrait? I shall be much obliged for any 
information concerning Churchyard, and for the 
names of any works in which he is mentioned or 
referred to, and in which any of his poems or dedi- 
cations are given. H. W. Apwyirr. 

Lystonville, Shrewsbury. 


Rott or Battie Asney.—What are the full 
titles of the books which contain copies of the 
Roll of Battle Abbey, or lists of the Norman 
knights who came to England with William the 
Conqueror? Is there any book which fully dis- 
cusses the Roll, and traces the pedigrees of any 
of the persons named therein ? 

Mytes Firz-Henry. 


Samvet Deykxtry, or Carmartnen.—I have a 
manuscript commonplace book of this person, who 
appears to have been a native of Barnsley, in 
Yorkshire. The MS. is dated 1750. Is anything 
known of him ? C. E. B. 


Porr.—In Douce’s copy of the poet’s works I 
find the following written in Mr. Douce’s hand. 
Was he the author of the verses !— 


“ Verses written upon seeing a copy of the ‘ Essay on 
Man’ belonging to a rigid Catholic, who had erased the 
following lines in it :— ? 

‘ For modes of Faith let graceless zealots fight ; 
He can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.’ 


A ranc’rous Priest, with holy Zeal just fired, 
Eras’d those Lines, which Heav'n itself inspired. 
The Bigot, pleased, beheld the mangled Part, 
And wish'd his dagger in the Author’s Heart. 
Yet grieve not, Pope, at this ungenerous Stroke, 
Which not thy Verse nor Manners could provoke. 
For distant Ages shall thy Name adore 

When Priests and Bigots shall exist no more.” 


W. T. Hyatt. 


AvtHors or Quotations WaANTED.— 
“Lord Erskine, of woman beginning to rail, 
Says she 's like a tin canister tied to one’s tail ; 
And the fair Lady Anne, while the subject he carries on, 
Feels hurt at his lordship’s degrading comparison. 
But wherefore degrading when considered aright ! 
A canister polished is handsome and bright, 
And should dirt its original purity hide, 
"Tis the fault of the puppy to whom it is tied.” 


athe . 


a 


“T sicken with a sad disease, 
The utter weariness of life.” 
A READER. 


“ Where did you study all this goodly speech ?” 
Whereabouts in Shakspeare does this occur ? 


“ Too wise to err, too good to be unkind.” 
W. P. 


Replies. 


WILLIAM, FIRST DUKE OF QUEENSBERRY. 
(5 S, vii. 243.) 

In my paper on the Douglas family of Dornock 
at the above reference, I stated that it was curious 
that there should be no letters of Duke William or 
his son, Duke James, in the muniment room of 
Drumlanrig Castle, where it might have been ex- 
pected that they would be found, and that in this 
way any letters that might be discovered else- 
where had a value which they would not other- 
wise have possessed. It is known that Duke 
William had refused to support King James in 
his reckless proceedings against the constitution of 
his country, and that in consequence of this refusal 
he had been dismissed from the public service and 
driven into private life. He subsequently retired 
to Drumlanrig Castle, and, as he had been for 
some years employed in its erection, devoted him- 
self to its completion. At the time when these 
letters were addressed to his cousin, William 
Douglas, he was still at Edinburgh, in Queens- 
berry House. The letters are particularly interest- 
ing, as they show the character of Duke William 
without a mask, and in a way of which he need 
not be ashamed. While he attended closely to 
his private affairs, it is evident that he desired 
nothing but justice ; and in some instances he had 
even preferred to bea loser rather than press on those 
whom he regarded as trying to injure him. The 
Covenanters did not like him, looking upon him as 
their bitter enemy. Here, however, we find that 
he pitied what he considered their folly, and was 
anxious to save their families from the calamities 
they were evidently bringing upon them. He 
talks of the whole country being quiet except 
within his own bounds, and without doubt he 
thought so; and yet Scotland was at the moment 
seated on a volcano, which burst out within 4 
couple of months from the date (Aug. 31, 1688) of 
his last letter, and scattered the Chancellor Drum- 
mond and his satellites to the four winds of heaven. 
Though Duke William had retired into private 
life, he was aware that he occupied too prominent 
a position in Scotland to allow of his altogether 
being forgotten by an adverse government. His 
large property would be looked on with envious 
eyes by many, and if he could be brought within 
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the meshes of the law, little mercy would have 
been shown by his old friends, from whom he had 
conscientiously separated. His son James was, as 
we see by the letters, in London, where he would 
be anxiously watching what turn public affairs 
would take, and, when James IT. tled in December 
to France, was one of the first to join in welcoming 
William of Orange. It does not appear that Duke 
William subsequently took a prominent part in 
public affairs. There was much to be done in 
laying out the grounds round Drumlanrig, and the 
castle, as we know by the dates on the towers, 
was still unfinished. His time would thus be 
more pleasantly employed than in the anxieties of 
public life. 

The following are the letters to which I have 
referred, and are in the possession of Robert 
McMurdo, Esq., of the Whittern, Herefordshire, 
who has kindly allowed a copy to be taken. The 
last letter is not signed, the signature having pro- 
bably been given as an autograph. Mr. McMurdo 
is lineally descended in the female line from Archi- 
bald, third son of William, first Earl of Queens- 
berry. In this way the letters of Duke William 
would be highly prized by the family, and thus 
preserved. 
Edinb., June, 1688. 

“Cussing,—Since my last I have both yours of 18 & 
25 current from Bodsbeg, to which I had given this re- 
tourne sooner, bot that I had not occasion. I’m verrie 
weill satisfied with the account you give me of the 
bussiness of Crowdiknow, and doe wonder how Geo. 
Bell came to trouble me soe much in the bussiness. I 
wish with all my heart the Marches wer cleared, and 
since Geo. Bell concernes himself soe much, it will be 
fitt to have witnesses, and all things also prepared against 
I come to the Country, and the privater this be done the 
better. Assure yourself Jo. Bell shall not suffer for the 
offer he made at Coatsbrigs Mailling, which affaire I 
expect you'll have prepared against I come to the 
country. And I doubt not bot you’ll attend to all the 
other particullars, both relating to Dorneck and other- 
wise, that I bad you speak to Coatsbrig. The money you 
sent to Mr. J. Rich is receev’d, and I doubt not bot 
David Reid will bring you receat therrof, who will cer 
tainly be at home on Saturday night, and he is now in 
Fyfe at my old Lady Carnewaith’s buriall. I’m sory 
for the bad account you give me of Marketts, upon 
which soe much depends. I doubt not bot befor this 
the Marchants will be retourn’d, and in which case I 
expect account from you about easiest way of remitting 
money for my son James [afterwards Duke James], bot 
he is now heir and remembers you verrie kindlie ; he 
resolves to retourne the next week or the beginning of 
the following to bring home his wife : she shows now big 
with Child. In this I will not advise, whatever the con- 
sequences be, bot Dr. Hay and others say ther’s noe 
hasard [there was hazard, for there was a miscarriage]. 
I receav'd the box with the papers in drumlanrig, and I 
doubt not bot long agoe you have the letters about 
Stewart of Ardoch; your bussines with Mr. Dowglas 
will be reported on Tuesday, in which I'm to sollicit all 
the Lords on Monday, and what comes of it you shall 
know in due tyme. You ar sure I 'm not weill satisfied 
at Kellhead’s bourning my tennants peits, bot its lyke 
the rest of his wise bargaines. Lag assures me it was 


not Kellhead but one Carlyle that brunt them, and that 


the ground the tennants made use of was not ther own, 
nor did they even pretend priviledge ther befor; so lett 
the bottome of all this be gott befor the thing be brought 
in publick, or farther mov’d in, which I beg you take 
effectual wayse to doe, and put all in wreating, whereof 
I expect account in due tyme; withall speak fully with 
Kellhead and the Carlyles in the thing, and inform your- 
self if what Kellhead wreats in the inclosed to Coatsbrig 
be true, and tell Geo. Bell I’m not weill pleas’d he should 
lett my tennants meit with those injuries; if they wer 
his own, he would protect them better, and withall assure 
Kellhead he will not find his account by such Methods. 
Young Brodkirk was latly with me about the bussines 
with Kellhead and the Carlyles, in which I cannot alter 
the Measure I have still follow’d in that Matter. As to 
W™ Lukup’s Affairs [contractor or clerk of the works at 
Drumlanrig], I find your Compt exact and his lyke a 
Taylor's Bill, whereof the one halfe may be weill cutt off. 
Tell him, when I come to the Country, all these little 
pretensions of his shall be considered, and what’s just 
he shall have, bot more is not to be expected in the way 
he takes; and tell him withall that when his Indenture 
is consider’d, it will in my opinion be found that I have 
paid him as much as he is oblidged to by the said In- 
denture, even though he aledges to have done over; bot 
nothing can be said mor of this till Meiting, till which 
tyme you may keep both the accounts, and tell him to 
be bussie, and when I come to the Country he shall have 
his Cloathes, which Ja. Weir this day tells me he has 
not yet gott. I shall be glad to hear you have gott 
Albie’s paper, tho’ Sprinkell [Maxwell] sayes it’s not 
worth a farthing, Albie having caused inhibit Blackhous 
several yeeres befor signing of the said paper, and what 
is in this faill not to try both at Albie and others, and if 
the Inhibition be duly registrate. The sooner you send 
in Mr. Douglass the better, James now being desyrous 
to be gone. I hear noe mor of Brakensyde’s preferment 
in the country, only I’m told my Lord Annandaille pre- 
tend he'll pass from it, nor am I inclined to meddle in 
it or anie thing else relating to his Concernes. Befor 
my Lord Annandaille parted from this, I spoke with 
him about the bussines betwixt him and me, wherein I 
found him verrie fair, and if he alter not his resolution 
we'll certainly agree in the Matter, for I have promis’d 
to give in his Charge and the state of the wholle Affair 
in wreating. The whole Heritours of the Country, who 
wer heir, ar gone to the Meiting at drumfries in 
obedience to the Counsell’s Commands; what’s proposed 
and passes at the Meiting I expect you first will hear. 
As to J. Dalzell's affair with my tennants, he spoke 
nothing of it to me, and befor I receav'd your last letter 
he was gone, soe I must referr the Matter to you, and doe 
desyre you speak him fully in it, in which ther ’s nothing 
to be said, bot that bussines lay as they ar till my coming 
to the country, and then I'll press, as much as he, to have 
all things clear’d, and I'm sure its mor my interest, for I 
have these many yeares been much wrong’d by these 
Marches, which my unwillingness to be heard [hard] with 
old Jo. and Ro. Dalzell made me sitt with ; bot now that 
the bussines is begune on ther syd, I will not lett delay, 
and shall bring to the country such papers as shall clear 
all, little to ther advantage, for I’m sure I have them, 
with full informations by Mr. Geo. Blair; bot all this 
only to yourself, and in the Meantyme gett the best 
information you can both as to the Marches themselves, 
and witnesses to be made use off, thereof Make a state, 
soe that at my coming to the country everything may be 
right done. And with the Minister of Kirkmahoe, as 
my former directs, tho’ my —— and I ar lyke to part 
without ending the bussines of Kirkmahoe : this I find 
is Ro. Alexander's Influence, who may soon doe hima 
better office, bot you shall know more of this at Meiting. 
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I desyre you take all wayes to clear yourself about the 
bussines of Kirkmahoe, whereof I suppose Cariol knows 
most, and what you learne take in wreating, soe that at 
Meiting clear resolutions may be taken in that affair. 
Tell And. Dowglass I receav'd his of 14 from Thornhill 
with a state inclos’d of some late discoveries he has 
made in Compting with tennants of ommissions out of 
Wm. Menzies’s Charges, about which I shall speake with 
the said Wm., who is heir. In the meantyme it will be 
fitt you gett by the first occasion and send me a state of 
what's due by Wm. Menzies’s bond, and of former dis- 
coveries he made against him, whereof he acquainted 
me, when he was at London, soe that I may be in a con- 
dition to comune with the said Wm. as to the wholle. 
When the Minister of Moffat was heir, he made Dr. —— 
speak to me about my Teynds in that paroch, to which 
I delay giving a positive answer till I come to the 
country. In the meantyme I desyre you informe your- 
self, and make a State of it in wreating, what teynd he 
getts out of my interest in that paroch, als weill in Core- 
head’s possession as otherwayse. Lykewise inform your- 
self what’s payd by the vassals, particullarlie Brechen- 
syde ; for if we settle at all, I incline that it be for the 
wholle, for I doe not incline that any bodie bot myself 
have my own or my vassal’s money any longer, for 
reasons verrie obvious, bot all this only to yourself till 
Meeting. As to Geo. Charteris wife's Affair, tho’ I have 
condiscended to noe bodie to Allow her to stay till Mer- 
tinmas, yet I’m Content you speak with her as to the 
rent she will give, next as to the difference betwixt her 
and me at last Compting, and in the last place, if she 
will take the house in Sanquhar again at the rate her 
husband bought them, andas I shall be satisfied with her 
answers in these particullars, it shall be order'd, and it may 
be a longer tyme, soe lett you first heer account of this 
Matter, see that I resolve upon and order things accord- 
ingly. You'll receave this from Mr. Th—, who has 
from the Colledge of Glasgow a right for the halfe years 
vaccant stipend 1656, in which for all that nothing is to 
be done till my coming to the country. In the mean- 
tyme you would informe yourself if the Church was then 
vaccant, lykewise Consider this Minister's presentation, 
since possiblie he may be presented to it. The Minister 
complained to me that the Church and Manse ar in 
disorder, which you would cause timously right, and 
helpe them in tyme, ther being noe advantage in delay ; 
when the Manse is repaired, the Minister ought to be 
oblidg’d to keep it without troubling the parish. The 
Minister has lykewise been speaking for his Stipend, 
whereof you ar to order him to be payd in terms of his 
back-bond, which if you have not, lett me know, and it 
shall be sent by the first; and being upon the subject of 
Manses, I remember in Wm. Lucup's wise accounts, he 
charges for the reparations of the Manses of Deisdeir 
and Sanquhar, both which wer payd in my opinion by 
Geo. Charteris, at least I’m sure a considerable part of 
them was, and I’m sure more than he deserved, for th y 
were both verrie insufficientlie built, especially that of 
Deisdeir. When Lag was last heir, he proposed to me to 
take a Tack of Torthorall and Musewall and Rochell- 
head, and several other of my lands in Annandaille, in 
which Affair ther ar both Conveniences and Incon- 
veniences, and the last may doe mor than Ballance the 
first. However, at my coming to the Country I'm re- 
solved to hear him: in the Meantyme this only to your- 
self and faill not to have your thoughts of the thing, soe 
that I may know what to doe, and what Clauses to putt 
in the Tack in case we settle: I find he desyres and 
cones off a part of the......rent, which I have, and only 
offers him terms of payment. I wonder in your bussines 
of Annandaille you say nothing of Albie’s offers as to 
his own lands. In which Springkell tells me verrie 


pleasant stories, particullarlie that he devyded his little 
interest amongst all his sones and has made them all 
Lairds. Springkell lykewise tells me that he is to make 
a bargain with Block thouse for some of his lands fora 
park : what’s in all this faill not to try, soe at Meiting 
you may be able to informe me in how far these little 
projects are consistent with my interest ; soe expecting 
you'll Mind these things, and all my other Concernes, 
and longing much to see you in the Country, I am 

“ Your most affectionate Cusin and faithfull friend, 

QUEENSBERRIE.” 
C. T. Ramace. 


(To be continued.) 


Dr. Dopo’s Marriace v. 8; vii. 
William Dodd, B.A., having, in 1751, 
left Cambridge and taken furnished lodgings in 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, entered largely 
into the gaieties of the town, and became a con- 
stant frequenter of the theatres, Ranelagh, and all 
other plac s of fashionable resort. At one of the 
theatres he met Miss Mary Perkins, daughter 
of Sir John Dolben’s man-servant, who, by his 
master’s influence as a prebendary of Durham, had 
been made one of the vergers of Durham Cathe- 
dral. They fell in love with each other; and 
young Dodd, who was already a great favourite 
with the ladies, and “ might have married advan- 
tageously,” very imprudently married the beautiful 
but poor and improvident Mary Perkins on the 
15th of April, 1751. 

Mary Perkins, for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, made an excellent wife to William Dodd, 
and was true and faithful to him through good 
and through evil times. It has been said that 
Dodd’s marriage was doubly foolish, because she 
was a fallen woman. Of this there certainly is no 
levidence whatever. There are certain circum- 
| stances which are questionable, and a brief note 
lin one of Walpole’s letters, but no facts. The 
circumstances ure chiefly—she was a_ beautiful 
young girl who had left her father’s house and was 
living in London, not in service, not at her married 
sister’s, Mrs. Porter, in Long Acre (Fitzgerald, 4 
Famous Forgery, p. 10), but in lodgings in Frith 
Street, Soho. Walpole’s note, letter to Lady 
Ossory, Jan. 29, 1774, states that “ Dr. Dodd had 
married Lord Sandwich’s mistress.” 

As regards the questionable circumstances, they 
may possibly enough all admit of satisfactory 
explanation. Thus, for example, it appears that 
Mrs. Porter was in fact not the sister of Mary 
Perkins, but the sister of Dr. Dodd himself 
(Duncombe, Historical Memoirs of Dr. Dodd). 
Mary Perkins had a sister, who subsequently 
married Mr. Warcup, a cheesemonger in Carey 
Street (Gent. Mag., 1781, p. 234). If this were s0, 


225. 


one questionable circumstance is wholly disposed 
of. 

The grave question, however, is, whence did 
Walpole derive the report which he wrote to Lady 
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Ossory on the 29th of January, 1774? There can 
be no doubt that he took it from the supplement 
to the Town and Country Magazine for 1773, pub- 
lished in January, 1774. There, at p. 681, is a 
memoir of the “ Macaroni Preacher the Rev. Dr. 
D—.” In this it is distinctly stated that Dr. D— 
“ married the late mistress of a certain noble lord, 
who has made himself as conspicuous for his 
gallantries as for his political abilities, and who 
had made a provision for this lady after quitting 
her to unite with Miss R—.” It is not necessary 
to quote any more of this memoir; the short ex- 
tract just given is enough to show that the writer 
of this ill-natured statement was either wholly 
ignorant of the facts or wilfully perverted them. 
Miss Reay was murdered by Hackman in 1779, 
having then lived seventeen years under the pro- 
tection of Lord Sandwich ; she was thirty-two 
years old at the time of her death, and conse- 
quently could not have been much over four years 
old in 1751, when, according to this strange story, 
she became Lord Sandwich’s mistress and dis- 
placed Miss Mary Perkins. It is evident that the 
writer knew nothing really about Mrs. Dodd, and 
imagined that Dr. Dodd’s marriage took place 
about 1763, in place of in 1751. Practically, 
Walpole appears to have only echoed the Town 
and Country Magazine in a statement evidently 
without foundation. Epwarp Sotty. 
Sutton, Surrey. 


Tue Famity (5% §. vii. 407.)—I 
have great pleasure in replying to Syw1, and 
enclosing a rough proof* from the Memorials of 
the Scotshall Family, which not only furnishes 
a photo-zincographic fac-simile of the interesting 
notarial deed from which the subjoined pedigree 
of Halsham is taken, but likewise a literal trans- 
lation of the deed in question. This deed un- 
questionably was originally required to settle 
doubts respecting the right of Joan Halsham to 
succeed as heir to the manor of Brabourne, Kent, 
in right of her uncle Sir Hugh Halsham, who had 
died without issue. The question of right was 
not in respect of any disputed point about her 
father Richard’s legitimacy, but in relation to her 
own, inasmuch as Richard Halsham was supposed 
to have been a Celestine monk in Paris, and under 
celibate vows, and issue (if any) under such cir- 
cumstances must have been regarded as illegiti- 
mate. The deed in question settles, in my opinion, 
beyond a doubt, Ist, that Richard Halsham was 
the legitimate son of Philippa Strabolgie and 
John Halsham ; 2nd, that Richard Halsham was 
simply a “ novitiate,” and not under vows—“ nun- 
quam fuit vir religionis” ; and 3rd, that he married 
a daughter of John Thorlech, of West Grinsted, 
Sussex, and had legitimate issue, the said Joan. 

I have gone very fully into the history and 


[* We will forward this to Syw1.] 


Says 


pedigree of the family of Halsham, of Sussex, 
Kent, and Norfolk, and have come to the conclu- 
sion that there were co-existent two Richard and 
John Halshams, and that after the death of Sir 
Hugh and Richard Halsham his brother (1442), 
it was found necessary—in a declaration of right to 
Joan, daughter of Richard, and niece of Sir Hugh, 
to succeed, as heir of the latter, to the manor of 
Brabourne—that the deed, dated 1468, should 
distinctly set forth all facts connected with her 
family descent. As a matter of fact, the manor 
of Brabourne descended to her in direct descent 
from Philippa Strabolgie, daughterof the thirteenth 
and last Earl of Athol of the Celtic and Scoto- 
Irish line, she being, in relation to the descent of 
the manor of Brabourne, the descendant and 
representative of the Comyns of Badenoch and 
the De Valences, Earls of Pembroke, previous 
lords of that manor. The family of Strabolgie at 
this time (fifteenth century) were very wealthy, 
so much so that the Earl of Northumberland gave 
four thousand marks to the king to have the 
wardship of the two daughters of David de Stra- 
bolgie, last Earl of Athol, and he married these 
to his two sons : Sir Thomas Percy (spoken of in 
the Scotshall deeds as “Percy of Athol”) t 
Elizabeth, the eldest daughter, and Philippa, the 
youngest, to Sir Ralph Perey, brother of Siz 
Thomas and “Hotspur.” Philippa married, 
secondly, John Halsham, of West Grinsted, from 
whom, through Sybilla Lewknor, the Scotshall 
family derive their descent. 
James R. Scort, F.S.A, 

Clevelands, Walthamstow. 

Bistiocrarny or Uropias (4 §. xi. 519; 
xii. passim; 5 §. i. 78, 237; ii, 252; vi. 38, 
118; vii. 458.)—The first book inquired about 
by Mr. Prestey is L’Isle Taciturne et UIsle 
Enjouée, ow Voyage du Génie Alaciel dans les 
Deux Iles, Amst. (Paris), 1759 (anon., but Barbier 
“par De la Dixmerie” My copy is 
of the translation, under the title of Taciturna 
and Jocunda, 12mo., 1760, and I can see with 
half an eye that the Taciturnians and the Frivolites 
here satirized are our good selves and our old 
enemies—now permanently, to be hoped, our ex- 
cellent neighbours—across the Channel. The 
peculiarities of the Sombragloomy-ians, or 
Londoners, are comically brought out and 
contrasted strikingly with the light-heartedness of 
the Jocundians or Parisians. The little book is 
highly piquant in describing both countries and 
people; here is his first experience when the 
genius dropped himself upon Taciturna :— 

“ A thick and perpetual vapour covers this island, and 
fills the souls of the inhabitants with a certain sadness, 
misanthropy, and irksomeness of their own existence 
Alaciel was hardly at the first barriers of the metropolis 
when he fell in with a peasant bending under the weight 
of a bag of gold, who made the best of his way, but to 
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all appearance his heart was sad and heavy. ‘What 
care troubles you?’ said Alaciel to him. ‘ None,’ replied 
the wise Rusticus: ‘I only return to my native village 
to be there as tired as I have been weary of myself 
whilst in town.’ ‘May I know,’ said the genius, ‘ the 
reason of your sadness!’ ‘I have no reason for it,’ re- 
plied the peasant; ‘I was born a beggar, and I have got 
riches : my wife prays for my long lite, and none of my 
children wish me dead: I have just purchased the 
whole estate of the master whom I served, and can at 
any time add new acquisitions to it.’ ‘ What then hinders 
your giving yourself up to joy?’ said Alaciel again. 
‘Joy! what is joy?’ asked the Taciturnian. ‘Joy! I 
know it not; I never heard of it in this island.’” 
The converse may be expected when he crosses 
“the small arm of the sea” to Merryland, where, 
under a “ purer air,” he finds, from the peasant to 
the noble, “ Vive la bagatelle !” is the ery, and all 
are in eager pursuit of joy. 

The other book, “ Mammuth, or Human Nature 
displayed on a Grand Scale: in a Tour with the 
Tinkers into the Inland Parts of Africa, by the 
Man in the Moon,” 12mo., 1789, is by William 
Thomson, a Scottish miscellaneous writer, author 
of, among many other remarkable works, “ 7'he 
Man in the Moon. or Travels into the Luner Re- 
gions, by the Man of the People,” 2 vols., 1783. 
The last represents the visit of the “ Man of the 
People” (Ch—s F-—x) to the upper regions, where 
the “ Man in the Moon,” by the aid of his magical 
glass, exhibits to him various eminent characters 
known to his visitor as contemporaries or his- 
torical notabilities, contrasting their high reputa- 
tion and popularity in our lower sphere with the 
very opposites their acts have obtained for them 
aloft. Both books are indeed a series of satires, 
and both pretend to give some autobiographical 
matter, the most interesting of which is where he 
speaks of his connexion with the Gipsies. Although 
Thomson's works are extensive, and entitle him 
to be better known than he is, the only notice I 
find of him is in the Living Authors, 1816, 
“N. & Q.,” July 28, 1870, and in Burton’s Book- 
Hunter, where it is said he was a minister ; but if 
an anecdote be true, which runs that he struck the 
letter ¢ out of the word changed, when a student 
had to read to him the solemn passage in 1 Corin. 
xv. 51, 52, it is clear that he was unfit for the kirk, 
and so took to the more congenial pursuit of 
literature, where he has left his mark. J. O. 


“Txerpit 1x Scytiam,” &e. (5" vi. 468 ; vii. 
77, 478.)—Some interesting information on the 
proverb, 

“ Incidit in Scyllam, cupiens vitare Charybdim,” 
will be found in Jortin’s “Life of Erasmus,” Works, 
vol. x. p. 285, London, 1808. The following are 
some brief extracts :— 

** Erasmus, in the explication of this proverb, which 
he hath taken from Apostolius, without citing him, con- 
cludes with this verse, famous, says he, amongst the 
Latins, but the author of which, as he owns, was not 
known to him :— 


‘ Incidit in Scyllam, cupiens vitare Charybdim.’ 
Galeottus Martius of Narni, who died a.p. 1476, hath 
first discovered that this verse was of Philippus Gaul. 
terus in his Alerandreis. ‘Hoc carmen,’ says he, in hig 
book De Doctrina promiscua, cap. xxviii., ‘ Incidit in 
Scyllam,’ &c., ‘est Gualteri Galli de Gestis Alexandri, et 
non vagum proverbium, ut quidam non omnino indoctj 
meminerunt.’ Paquier, in his Recherches, 1. iii. c. 29, 
hath since made the same remark. This Philippe 
Gaultier lived about the middle of the thirteenth century, 
We have from him, amongst other works, his poem 
entitled Alexandreis, in ten books. The verse cited above 
is in 1]. v. 301, where the poet, addressing himself to 
Darius, who, flying from Alexander, fell into the hands 
of Bessus, says :— 

* Quo tendis inertem, 

Rex periture, fugam? Nescis, heu perdite, nescis, 

Quem fugias; hostes incurris, dum fugis hostem. 

Incidis in Seyllam, cupiens vitare Charybdim.’” 

E. C. Harryerton, 

The Close, Exeter. 

[Mr. H. T. Riley, B.A. (Dict. Class. Quot.), describes 
the author as “‘ Philip Gualtier de Lille, a poet of the 
thirteenth century.”] 


Axtett Famtry iv. 478; v. 103.) —It may 
be of service to Y. 8. M. in his researches to have 
the following data of a family of this name who 
were early settlers of New Jersey. Daniel Axtell 
owned much land in this state cirea 1700. He is 
described in his will as “ of Greville St., Parish of 
St. Andrew, Holburn, in the County of Middle- 
seX, Esq° 5 England). He held land in Jamaica 
and other places. His will is dated August 19, 
1734, proved October 8, 1735. It mentions “ my 
two sons Daniel and William Axtell,” “ my dear 
wife Mary,” and is recorded in the Surveyor 
General’s office, in Perth, Amboy, N. J. Those 
bearing the name here are, I presume, descendants. 
Ebenezer and Henry Axtell were officers in the 
revolutionary war, 1776, from this state. There 
were also six persons from New Jersey bearing 
the name who served their country in the late 
rebellion. H. Axtell, in 1850, was a Presbyterian 
minister at New Orleans, Louisiana. There seems 
to have been a separate New England family. 
Thos. Axtell, aged thirty-five years, was a pas- 
senger from the port of London to Virginia in 
1635. Daniel seems a common name in the New 
England family. See the New England Historic- 
Genealogical Register for April, 1868, January and 
April, 1876. Witxiam Joun Ports. 

Camden, New Jersey. 


“Tnincs 1N GENERAL,” &c. vii. 488.)— 
This is by Robert Mudie. See 4 S. xi. 156, 
510; xii. 19. OvrHar Hamst. 


“Tue Crisis,” 1775-6 (5% §. iii. 487 ; iv. 78; 
vii. 467.)—In 1775 a pamphlet, entitled The Pre- 
sent Crisis with respect to America Considered, 
was presented to the House of Lords by Lord 
Effingham as an insult to the king ; and the third 
number of a periodical paper called the Crisis was 
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complained of by the Earl of Radnor. Complaints 
were also made in the House of Commons, and, 
after a conference on the subject, both publications 
were ordered to be burned by the hangman, and 
were burned accordingly, first at the gate of West- 
minster Hall, on March 6, and the following day 
at the Royal Exchange. An account will be 
found in the Annual Register for 1775, p. 95 :— 

“On the 7th of March the concourse of people was 
prodigious; some of them were at first very riotous ; 
they seized and threw about the first brush faggots 
which were brought, and treated the City Marshal and 
the hangman very ill; but, more faggots being brought, 
and dipped in turpentine, they immediately took fire, and 
soon consumed the publications in question.” 

It is to be observed that these two publications 
were in principle quite opposed to each other, the 
pamphlet asserting the right of the sovereign to 
levy taxes without the consent of Parliament, 
whilst the 25d. weekly Crisis took just the other 
side of the question. I find no evidence as to 
further proceedings of the ministers against the 
Crisis newspaper, and it certainly continued to 
be issued for more than a year, many of the num- 
bers being in fact far more seditious, if not more 
“treasonable,” than the celebrated No. 45 of the 
North Briton. Epwarp So.ty. 

Sutton, Surrey. 


Scorcn Herepitary Orrices (5 §. vi. 149, 
257, 299 ; vii. 338, 496.)—The number of claims 
made by holders of hereditary offices, and entered 
in the Court of Session in pursuance of the Act, 
20 Geo. II. c. 43, for abolishing the heritable 
jurisdictions in Scotland, was 160, a list of which, 
showing the names of the claimants, the jurisdic- 
tions, &c., claimed, and the prices demanded, will 
be found in the Scots Magazine, vol. ix. pp. 582- 
588. Of these claims, 124 were sustained by the 
Lords of Session, and the values stated in their 
report, dated March 18, 1748, and laid before the 
King in Council. The following is an abstract of 
the claims sustained and the values allowed. (See 
Scots Mag., vol. x. pp. 136-138.) 


1 Office of Justice-General £15,000 0 0 
2 Sheriffships for life we 3,000 0 0 
s Redeemable Sheriffships 10,666 13 4 
+ Sheriffships not redeemable 
2 Sreuentehas 58,709 1 6 
5 Stewartries, parts of shires 4,978 7 10 
2 Deputy-Sheriffships 88 14 6 
4 Constabularies 3,500 0 0 
46 Regalities 29,424 12 10 
28 Bailieries of Regality .. 18481 6 1 
6 Royal Bailieries 6,268 16 1 
10 Clerkships for life ... 1,920 0 0 
124 152,037 12 2 


A. C. Movunsey. 
Jedburgh. 


“Tue Cuurcnyarps or Roxsurcusuire ” (5 
8. vii. 425.)—Mr. Manvet must have been mis- 
informed when he attributed The Churchyards of 


Roxburghshire to Mr. Thomas Stephenson, as it 
was both compiled and arranged by my father 
(Mr. John Tait), and sent by him to Mr. T. 
Stephenson, who intended to deliver a lecture on 
the same subject at Melrose; but it was never ex- 
pected that the authorship would be ascribed to 
Mr. Stephenson, especially as the lecture was never 
delivered. It pleases me much to think that any 
portion of it has been considered worthy of notice 
in “N, & Q.” ; and though it may not be altogether 
of much moment, still I cannot bear the idea, after 
all my father’s trouble and research, that another 
is receiving honour where honour is not due. 
Vioter 8. Tarr. 


Famity oF De ta Marne §. vii. 448.)— 
D’Almaine is, according to Lower (Patronymica 
Britannica), “ from Allemagne, a place near Caen, 
famous for its quarries of Caen stone. From this 
identity of name that stone is often misunder- 
stood to have been brought from Germany.” 

Sr. Swirnry. 


Brices Famity or Norrotk anp Yorks 
S. vii. 449.)—In Morehouse’s History of Kirk- 
burton, p. 70, there is mention made of an inscrip- 
tion in the church to the memory of Mrs. Frances 
Wells, daughter of the Rev. Joseph Briggs, who 
died in 1748, aged seventy-four ; also William, son 
of the same, who died March, 1668. The Rev. 
Joseph Briggs died July 25, 1727, aged eighty- 
eight, having been vicar of Kirkburton sixty-five 
years. G. W. Tomurnson. 

Huddersfield. 


Curious Use or Worps §, vii. 468.)—I 
have heard the word “pash” frequently used in 
Yorkshire in the sense of strike: “I’ll pash you 
if you don’t keep quiet.” J. K. 


Our stock men in the Weald and Mid Kent 
always say of a cow or sheep it is “chowing its 
quid,” meaning thereby chewing the cud. 

D. F. Kennarp. 


“Baron oF THE Court or Excuequer” (5** 
S. vii. 449.)\— The above time-honoured title 
will” certainly “expire with its present holders.” 
The act of the present session, c. 40, s. 4, making 
clear the fifth section of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature Act, 1873, enacts that “the ordinary 
Judges of the Court of Appeal shall be styled 
Lords Justices of Appeal, and the Judges of the 
High Court of Justice (other than the presidents 
of divisions) shall be styled Justices of the High 
Court.” The puisne judge last appointed in the 
Exchequer division, Sir Henry Hawkins, is styled 
“ Mr. Justice ” instead of “ Baron” Hawkins. 


C. 


Farewe.t Famity: Cot. Farewe.t 
S. vii. 427, 468.)—A John Farewell was, in 1643, 
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a member of the Committee of Defence for the 
county of Surrey. Husband, Orders, Ordinances, 
and Declarations, vol. ii. p. 381. 

The same person, or a namesake, was a justice 
of peace for Surrey in 1650. Numes of Justices, 
Michaelmas Terme, 1650, p. 55. 

This man can hardly have been Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Tower in 1690, but he may well 
have been the father of the person inquired after. 

Epwarp Peacock. 


I believe that a Mr. Farwell, a medical gentle- 
man at Chipping Norton, is of a family from 
Somersetshire; he might be able to give the 
desired information. In names like Farewell, 
Whitelocke, Whitetield, and Shakespeare, the e 
in the middle is often omitted though pronounced. 

Gippes Ricavup. 


Caravusivs (5 §,. vii. 361, 382, 403, 422.)— 
In a little work on the life of St. Patrick, by the 
late Robert Steele Nicholson, of Ballor, near 
Bangor, co. of Down, published in 1868, the writer 
endeavours to prove that St. Patrick’s “ Epistle 
to Coroticus ” was actually addressed to Carausius, 
the Roman admiral, who usurped the sovereignty 
of Britain in a.p. 287. If Mr. MacCane has not 
seen the book alluded to, he would, I think, 
whether convinced or not, be interested by the 
statements and arguments brought together by 
Mr. Nicholson. Of course the result is to alter 
the time of the coming of Patrick from the fifth 
to the third century. W. H. Parrerson. 

Belfast. 


“Ovutire” (5 vii. 389.)—An instance, no 
loubt, of phonetic spelling in the seventeenth 
century. Outile—out-ile or aisle, the outlying 
end of a house, or one of the lateral divisions of 
the chapel. And the Lancashire man’s spelling 
reminds one that deny was once denay, that fry 
came from Fr. frai, die from dé, &e. 

Atrnonse Estocier. 


“Patina” (5™ §. vii. 468.)—Littré gives as an 
etymology the Latin patina, dish, very likely 
because ancient metal dishes are now covered 
with that salt, which is a kind of carbonate. 

Henri Gavusseron. 

Ayr Academy. 


Snaxsrrare (5% vii. 488.)—The passage 
mentioned in Halliwell’s Glossary, under the word 
“‘ Dub,” occurs in 2 King Henry IV., Act v. sc. 3: 

* Silence. Do me right, 
And dub me knight : 
Samingo.” 
Singer's note says :— 

“Todoaman right and to do him reason were for- 
merly the usual expressions in pledging healths: he 
who drank a bumper expected that a bumper should be 
drunk to his toast. To this Bishop Hall alludes in his 
Quo Vadis :—‘ Those formes of ceremonious juaffing, in 


which men have learned to make gods of others and 
beasts of themselves: and lose their reason while they 
pretend to do reason.’ He who drank a bumper on his 
knees to the health of his mistress was dubbed a knight 
for the evening. On drinking healths to mistresses see 
Young's Engla Bane.” 

W. F. R. 


Worle Vicarage. 


“Hicn Bortase” (5% §, vii. 468.)—See 
“N. & Q.,” S. iv. 248, 300, 317. In 4 §, y, 
532, some slight additional infermation may be 
obtained. Ep. MARSHALL, 


“Tue Lone Eveventn or Juse” vii, 
166.)—I remember an old rhyme common in 
Lancashire :-— 

“ Barnaby bright, 
All day and no night.” 
Before the reformation of the calendar St. Barna- 
bas’s Day would answer to our June 22, therefore 
about the longest day. 


E. Leaton 


Joun Witnersroon AND Descenpants §, 
x. 167 ; xi. 25.)—Having had occasion to look up 
some back numbers of “N. & @.,” I saw your 
correspondent’s inquiry concerning John Wither- 
spoon and his descendants, I think I can put him 
in the way to obtain some knowledge of them, if 
he has not already done so. There is a Mr. Joseph 
Woods, of Pennsylvania (who was graduated at 
Princeton in the class succeeding my own, i¢. 
1876, and whose father unveiled the “ Wither- 
spoon Statue,” placed in the Centennial Grounds, 
Philadelphia, last year), to whom I can refer Mr. 
Bain as a descendant of John Witherspoon. I 
also notice in the Catalogue of Princeton the name 
of a Mr. John Witherspoon Woods as having been 
graduated in 1837. [ do not know the exact 
address of Mr. Joseph Woods, but I think I can 
obtain it if Mr. Bary so desires. 

Samuet W. Braprorp. 

159, Eutaw Place, Baltimore, Ma., U.S. 

|The reply at the second reference has escaped the 
notice of our correspondent. } 


“ A CommonrLace Book,” &c. vii. 229, 
356.)—I have to thank Mr. Warren for the in- 
formation given. Inquiring at Hatchard’s about 
the 1814 edition specitied, I learned that there was 
none of later date, and of it they could produce 
only a second-hand copy, which, moreover, was not 
at all the book I was in search of. Another 
Commonplace Book was, however, shown to me, 
with title-page as follows :— 

“ A Commonplace Book to the Holy Bible: wherein 
the Substance of Scripture, respecting Doctrine, 
Worship, and Manners, is reduced to its Proper Heads. 
By John Locke, Gent. Revised and Improved, and the 
whole Faithfully Collated, by W. Dodd, LL.D., Preben- 
dary of Brecon, and Chaplain in Ordinary to His 
Majesty. London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, No. 73, 


Cheapside, 1842.” 
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This, I was glad to find, was the later edition I 
was in search of, of the 1697 book in my pos- 
session, which, however, gives no compiler’s name 
or names on the title-page or — to the 
preface. Inquiring of W. Tegg & , I learned 
that the original authorship was por Shee: to 
* John Locke, Gent.”—as shown in the list of his 
works—but a note says there was some doubt 
about his having compiled the Commonplace Book. 
I commend the 1842 edition, as above, to the 
notice of Mr. WARREN, should he not have seen 
it. 

“Ev’s IN OUR ASHES LIVE THEIR WONTED 
“Evecy” (5S. vii. 470.) —Mr. 
Warren says this line seems to have been sug- 
vested from Petrarch. In what part of his writings 
joes a Similar line occur? It is almost identical 
with one by Chaucer :— 

“ Yet in our aisshen old is fyr i-reke.” 


fires,” Gray’s 


But the image is one likely to suggest its 
almost any thoughtful mind. d. 


Srrasnoure (4 8, viii. 205.)— 
The impression made on Americans whilst travel- 
ling in Europe when they first see its vrand 
eathedrals was once strikingly seen by me in the 
ase of a young native of the United States, who, 
on standing before this magnificent fabric, and 
looking up at its lofty spire, exclaimed with 


enthusiasm, with his arms crossed on his breast, | 


“Come for me to-morrow morning ; come for me 


to-morrow morning ! "—-he was lost in admiration. 
J. Macray. 


Jons Rivetr, tue Brazrer (1* S. vii 
1.)—I find that, in February, 1853, it was in 
juired what is known of the life and history of 
John Rivett, the brazier, living at the Dial, mn 
H lborn C t 


mduit, to whom the preservation of the 

tue of Charles [. at Charing Cross is attributed. 
We are told, in Cunningham’s Handhool:, that, in 
1660, John Rivett was refusing to deliver to the 
Earl of Portland a statue in brass of the 
n horseback, according to an order of the House 
Cunningham added that he had been unab| e to 
discover any further proceedings in the matter, but 


inte King 


that the statue was not set up at Charing C ross | 


until 1674. It would appear that in the above 
vear Rivett must have succeeded in making his 
peace with the Court, and, it may be inferred, in 
disposing tof the statue to his ow na lvantage, as I 
find it mentioned in Dr. Spender’s valu: aable work 
on the Bath waters that 

‘at the entrance from the King's to the Queen's bath 
is “ aced a massive ring of brass, and on it is inscribed: 
‘I, John Revet, His Majesty's brazier, at 50 ye. of age, 
mye present month of July, 1674, Received Cure of a 
True es Head to Foot on one Side. Thanks 


be to God 
CALCUTTENSIS. 


[See “ N. & Q.,” 5S, iv. 34, 158.] 


"| Streeche is very frequently n 
>} with both Sir William Bonevyle and Alice in 


PHILoTHEA AND vii. 389.)—Is 
not Philothea a mistake for Philoclea? Philoclea 
and Pamela are the heroines of Sir Philip Sidney’s 

Arcadia. F. L. 


Boxvy Le Fairy (5" vi. 447 ; vii. 52, 231.) 
—I am much obliged to Jonny Macweay, 
Mr. GREENFIELD, and CHayc ELLOR HarixcTon 
for their replies—of course Cheston was an oversight 

| for Chuton. Mr. GREENFIELD corrects Sir Jonn 
| MacLean and makes one or two suggestions, which 
[ confess I cannot quite follow, but which cause 
me to repeat one of my original queries, of whom 
was Alice the daughter? I have great doubts my- 
self as to her reputed husbands, Sir Edmund de 
Clyvedon and Ralph Carminow ; I do not believe 
she was ever wife to either of them, for the simple 
| Te: ason that from the dates of their deaths to the 
| 


date of hers is at the most a period of fifty years 5 
but in her inquisition, 4+ Hen, VI. No. 34, taken at 
Crukern, Somerset, May 7, 1426 :— 

“She held in dower, of the inheritance of Walter 
Rodenay, s. and h. of John, s. of Walter, s. of John 
Rodenay, Knt., her late husband, now being under age 
and in the custody of Walter, Lord of Hungerford. 
Walter Rodenay is ten years and upwards,” ¢.¢, her great- 
grandson. 


By another im n at Southperet(?), Dorset, 
| May 7, 14 Alice was st re in fee of the manor 

if Cole way, , and wont d the same to Thomas Car- 
mynowe, Esq., and others. This suggests to me 
th e possibility of Alice beiny Hi member of the 
Carmynowe family by blood and not by marriage. 
| 1 should also like to have proof of Cecilia, wife 
first to Thomas Bonvyle, secondly to Sir William 
Cheyney, being the daughter of Sir John Streeche. 
[ do not see that the m. of Clyvedon, co. Somerset, 
is mentioned in Alice’s inquisition at all. A John 
entioned in connexion 


| 


charters, &c., quoted in the inquisitions, 9 Hen. 
IV. No. 42, and 4 Hen. VI. No. 34. In the proof 
of age of William, son of John, son of William 
Bonevyle, Knt., 1 Hen. V. No. 58 (inquisition taken 
ut Honiton, co. Devon, Oct. 31, 1413), is a very 
curious anecdote. It proves he was born on 
Aug. 31, 1392, and was baptized in the church at 
Shete, co. Devon, on the same day. Three of the 
witnesses called to preve it made the foll wing 
statement, which may be thought worthy of a nook 
in “N. & :— 

“That the said William, s. of John, is of the age of 
twenty-one years and upwards, for that he was born at 
Shete, in co. Devon, on the last day of August in the six- 
teenth year of the reign of Ric. II. and baptized in the 
p’sh ch, of the same vill on the same day, about the 
vesper hour. And this they well know for truth, for 


that these jurors on that day were together (pariter) at 
Honyton on a certain day of love (die umoris) chosen to 


| make an agreement between two of their neighbours, 
| andit the 


same day there came there one Lady Katherine, 
formerly wife of John Cobham, Knt., and then the wife 
of John Wyke, of Nynhyde, aunt of the same William, 
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son of John, purposing to ride to Shete, expecting to be 
godmother (co-mater) of the same infant ; to whom there 
came by the way there one Edward Dyygher, servant of 
the said William Bonevyle, Knt., who was reputed as 
being half a fool, for that he was verbose and jocose, 
demanding of her whither she was going, who, answer- 
ing quickly, said, ‘ Fool, to Shete to make my nephew 
(nepotem) a Christian man’; which same Edward 
grinning (subridens) said, in the mother tongue, ‘ Kate, 
Kate, there to by myn pate comystow to late’ (sic), for 
that the solemnity of the baptism of the same infant is 
performed; and she being angry, mounted her horse 
and in grievous wrath returned home, vowing ‘she would 
not see her sister’ (to wit, the mother of the aforesaid 
infant) ‘ for half a year following, although she might be 
at the point of death, and should die.’ And the aforesaid 
jurors knew and saw all these things.” 

The above is rather more amusing than most of 
these cut-and-dried inquisitions are, and so I have 
ventured on reproducing it, without having any 
real aim beyond its being a note, which when 
found, &c. SyYw.. 


“Temorn ” (5 §. vii. 426) should be written 
to-morn, like to-morrow. It is not at all limited to 
the Yorkshire coast. I have often heard it in and 
about Bradford. & 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


“To-yEar” (5 §. vii. 426, 515) for “ this 
year” is as common in Gloucestershire as “ to- 
day ” and “ to-night.” B, T. &. 

“ To-year ” is still in constant use in North and 
East Lincolnshire. S. T. M. 


Hamitron (5 §, vii. 368, 493.)—The 
vitality of slander is marvellous. Apts says that 
he is still inclined to the belief that Emma Harte 
(Lady Hamilton) was the quack Graham’s Goddess 
of Health. I think a consideration of the follow- 
ing dates must convince him of his error. 

Graham’s exhibition began in 1780 and closed 
in 1784. In 1780 Emma Harte was living, as 
nursemaid, in the family of Dr. Budd, an eminent 
physician. On leaving the service of Dr. Budd, 
she entered that of a tradesman at the West-end 
of the town, where she attracted the notice of a 
lady of rank, with whom she resided for some time 
as companion. It was during her residence with 
this lady that she became acquainted with Captain 
Payne, by whom she was seduced, and with whom 
she resided until her connexion with Sir Harry 
Featherstonhaugh, and subsequently with the Hon. 
Charles Greville. The frailties of her early career 
are well known and need not be dwelt upon. In 
the early part of 1782 she was residing with Mr. 
Greville, and continued to do so until 1789, in 
which year she accompanied Sir William Hamilton 
to Nuples, and was married to him in 1791. 

The calumny referred to originated in an in- 
famous book entitled Memoirs of Lady Hamilton, 
published in 1815, immediately after her death. 

I may refer Arts to an article on Lady Hamilton 


in Blackwood’s Magazine, April, 1860, republished 
in Paradoxes and Puzzles. Joun Pacer, 


Mr. Epwarp Morgay, 
SAID TO BE 106 (5S. vii. 425.)—In spite of all 
my inquiries I have failed in obtaining any evi- 
dence of Mr. Morgan’s age ; but information has 
just reached me that the reported centenarian 
banquet at Richmond on the 21st of May has 
been declared to be a hoax. In asking you to 
preserve in your columns this statement, I will 
venture to express my hope that those journals 
which have recorded the absurd story of Mr. Ed- 
ward Morgan’s 106 years will, in the interest of 
scientific truth, now explain that the story is no- 
thing more than a very senseless hoax. 

Wituiam J. Troms. 


“NEXT THE HEART” (5 §, vii. 288, 417.)—I 
would beg to mention to Mr. Lean an instance of 
the use of this expression probably a good deal 
earlier than those he quotes. It occurs in the old 
Scotch poem, The Wyfe of Auchtermuchty, given 
by Allan Ramsay, in his Evergreen, as of date 
prior to 1600. The exact date of this piece, how- 
ever, and the authorship of it, are uncertain, 
Ramsay seems to have taken it from the Banna- 
tyne MS. (most of which dates from 1568), where 
there has been appended’ to the verses, in 
accordance with the old Scottish custom of thus 
indicating the author, “Quod Mofat,” but in 
a more modern hand. This Ramsay has accepted 
as evidence that the poem, the original of all the 
Scottish narratives wherein the gudeman is de- 
scribed as rashly undertaking the gudewife’s duties, 
was from the pen of a Sir John Moffat, “ one of 
the Pope’s knights,” and, by consequence, of date 
about 1520. The verse in which the phrase in 
question occurs runs thus :— 

Than in the mornyng, vp scho gatt 
And on hir hairt laid hir disjwne* 
And pat als mekle in hir lap 
As micht haif serd them baith at nwne.t” 
A. Feraussoy, Lieut.-Col. 
United Service Club, Edinburgh. 


MusicaL Revence: “ Hupipras” (5' §, iit 
325, 393, 456, 519 ; iv. 277, 295 ; v. 32, 158, 192, 
276.)—In reference to the various allusions to 
Butler's poem of Hudibras that have been made 
in “N. & Q.” at different times, perhaps the fol- 
lowing extract from the essay, No. 60, of the 
Spectator, vol. i. 1711, may find insertion, as agree- 
ing with ideas I have been allowed to put forward 
in “N. & Q.” regarding the character of the 
Royalist epic as a work of art. The Spectator’s 
essay is on the subject of “False Wit,” and 
towards the close of it he says :— 

“T am afraid that great numbers of those who admire 
the incomparable Hudibras do it more on account of 


+ Noon. 
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those doggerel rhymes” (of the Louts-rimés species con- 
tained in the epic) “‘ than of the parts that really deserve 
admiration. I am sure I have heard the 
‘ Pulpit, drum ecclesiastic, 
Was beat with fist instead of a stick,’ 


d 
aa * There was ancient sage philosopher, 
Who had read Alexander Ross over,’ 


more frequently quoted than the finest pieces of wit in 


the whole poem. 
E. H. Matcoum. 


Fenp (5 vi. 348, 414; vii. 58, 98, 
178, 218, 313, 495.)— The term weather-fend I 
had certainly forgotten in Shakspeare, and pos- 
sibly elsewhere, for it is so well understood here 
gs not to excite a thought or remark, unless in 
connexion with late queries. When I at that 
time sought for it in glossaries without success, 
and remembered never having heard that com- 
pound, I attributed to Wordsworth its formation 
or introduction; and, finding it in his works, 
might have claimed it as a Cumberland word, but 
for J. C.’s timely reminder from the New World, 
for which I am particularly obliged and delighted. 
The verb fo fend is one of the most familiar and 
useful still, on land or water, as “to fend the 
boat” among rowing men inthe South: and an 
excellent illustration of it in the Northern sense 
was conveyed in an assurance that, notwithstand- 
ing the extreme cold of this spring, the little 
lambs would take no harm, as “if they only get 
plenty of milk they will fend for themselves.” 

M. P. 


Cumberland. 


Puitir Stupss (5™ §. vii. 87, 289, 356, 495.) — 
Ihave a fine copy of the second edition of the 
Anatomie (Aug. 16, 1583), and it has the name 
of the author on the title-page plain enough :— 
“Made Dialogue-wise by Phillip Stubbes. 
and allowed, according to order.” 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Seene 


RK. 


DesceNDANTS OF THE (5 vii. 
47,196, 253, 276, 379, 479.)\—Thomas Hewson, 
Esq., 1, Leeson Park, Dublin, will probably be 
able to give F. B. the information desired. 


H. 


Avrnors or Books Waytep §, vii. 429.)— 


There were, by a curious coincidence, two Latin 
versions of John Gilpin made and published at Oxford 
in or about the year 1834; one, by the (now) Very 
Reverend Robert Scott, Dean of Rochester, which was 
published in the Oxford Review ; the other, by the Rev. 
U.W. Bingham, Rector of Melcombe-Bingham, Dorset, 
published separately by Vincent of Oxford, of which a 
second edition appeared in 1841, with two or three addi- 
tional translations. Doubtless either of these might be 


seen in the British Museum. The authorship of the 
asserted by Mr. Bingham himself in 
M. A. 


latter version was 
“N.& Q," xi. 16. 


AvTuors oF Quotations Wanrtep vii, 
489.)— 

The line, “ I have found out a gift for my fair,” is the 
first in the fifth stanza of “ Hope,” the second part of 
Shenstone’s Pastoral Ballad. Wa. 


(5 S. vii. 509.) 

“Homo homini lupus.”—This is from Plautus, Asin., 
ii. 4,88. It was probably adopted as the motto on the 
picture from having become a common proverb. As 
such it appears in the Adagia of Erasmus, who explains 
it as a saying by which we are admonished not to trust 
anything to an unknown man, but to beware of him as 
of a wolf (Adag. Erasm. Epit., p. 129, Amst., 1663). 

Ep. MARSHALL. 

Riley's Dictionary of Latin Quotations (ed. 1859) gives 
also “‘ Homo homini aut deus aut lupus,” which is set 
down as a proverb. Wa. UNvERHILL. 


Miscellancous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 
An Tacrease of the Episcopate, and the Congé d’ Elire 


considered in Two Charges delivered at the Visitation 
of the Diocese of Carlisle in May, 1877. By Charles 
James Burton, M.A., Chancellor. (James Parker 


& Co.) 

In these two charges the Chancellor of Carlisle has 
addressed himself to two of the questions brilantes of the 
day, pleading strongly in the former for the rendering 
of the Anglican Episcopate ‘‘as complete and adequate 
as our efforts can make it,” and in the latter for such an 
alteration in the present mode of nominal election to the 
office of bishop as shall bring it into closer conformity 
with primitive practice. Both charges are well worthy 
of careful attention on the part of English Churchmen. 


Annals of Winchcombe and Sudeley. 
(Murray.) 

Ix a superb quarto of between three and four hundred 
pages, admirably and profusely illustrated, Mrs. Dent 
has contributed many useful chapters to county history. 
Winchcombe, now a quiet village, was once the chief 
city of Mercia. Offa founded a nunnery there in 787. 
Its history for nearly eleven hundred years is here told 
by Mrs, Dent in a way which will remind some readers 
of the late Duchess of Northumberland’s work on 
Alnwick Castle, published something more than half 
a century ago. The industry displayed in Mrs. Dent's 
work is immense; and though some of the lady’s 
conclusions may perhaps not pass without questioning, 
the volume, as a whole, will give her a highly honour- 
able place among local historians. In its varied details 
it addresses itself to general readers as well as to the 
antiquary and the artist. Nothing seems to have escaped 
Mrs. Dent's notice. The story of Sudeley itself is 
excellently told, and will find a sympathizer in every 
reader. Sudeley has endured as much desecration, variety, 
and ultimate reparation, as the body of Queen Kathe- 
rine Parr, which was buried in the church near the 
home of her second husband. The coffin was at one 
time open to relic-collectors, who seem to have stripped 
the dead queen ; for some time it disappeared. When 
it was recovered an ivy root had struck into the coffin, 
putting forth shoots about the skeleton, as if to protect 
it from further sacrilege. It was discovered bottom up- 
wards; but it is now decently entombed, for ever. 


By Emma Dent. 


THE New Quarterly Magazine leads the train of July 
periodicals with a rich list of contents, including one of 
the “character” articles which every reader looks for, 
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namely, “Edgar Allan Poe,” by Mr. Noble. This is 
admirable, because it is just, true, generous, and thought- 
fully written.—The Nincteenth Century is especially 
remarkable for Mr. Froude’s second part of the “Life 
and Times of Thomas Becket”: a truly valuable 
i Shakspearian readers will find their 
account in various ways, after opening Macmillan, in 
studying Mr. Fleay’s paper, “ The Text of Romeo ond 
Juliet.” Dr. Holland's Ancient Organization of the 
University ot Oxford” will also be found of great 
interest.—Temple Bar has a charm of its own, which 
brings old times freshly back again, in a hithe rto unpub- 
lished fireside as y of Leigh Hunt’s, called “ Men are 
but Children of a larger Growth.’ The author's name 
will draw such of his old admirers as are lett to this 
bright bit of fanciful work.—In the Corn/:/l there is a 


world of pleasant, wise, and doubtful things, in “ Laus 
Philistia. Here is a sample, about which there is 
nothing doubtful :—“ Great artists are more generous 
in praising than others, but also more savage in re 
taliating. Pope on Atticus, Johnson on Chasteetians, 
Bentley on Boyle, BE ish Bards and Scotch ewe 

are terrible instances of literary vengeance ‘Th re is 


the temptation of power, and the splendid success which 
attends its exertion ; and probably the great ones are far 
more patient than the little ones suppose.” To the 
above list might be added Tennyson on Bulwer.—Thi 
Fovreiqn Churcel Chronicle and Review (Vol. L. No. 2, 
W. Wells Gardner) is a new quarterly intended to supply 
the void left among Anglican periodicals by the extinction 
of the Colonial Church Chronicle. It gives information 
which it would be difficult to find elsewhere on the state 
of the churches of the Anglican communion in America 
and the British Colonies, and also of the Uld Catholic 
churches in Germany and Switzerland. 


Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. — published The 
Customs, Superst tions, end Lee ‘ of the County of 
Somerset, by Mr H. Poole. and useful 
contribution to folk-lore. It does not profess to be com- 


plete, but Abulfeda justifies the collector: 
not be totally known ought not to be totally neglected ; 
for the knowledge of a part is better than the ignorance 
of the whole.” 

Meetings and Greetings is the title of the last of the 
many compilations edited by Mr. Tegy. It illustrates 
the salutations, obeisances, and courtesies nations, 
and contains discursive notices of other subjects. The 
following may be noted as something not widely known 
* Semper eavem, i ¢. ‘always the same,’ was first used as 
the motto of the arms of England, Dec. 15, 17 The 
season was not apt for such use. As applied to Ireland, 
have heard an Irish gentleman translate s 

as meaning “ worse and worse.” 
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Van and the Boo The chapter on 

the Works attributed to Shake- 

read in connexion with Mr. Fleay's 

d , to which reference is made abov 

Gentlemen indulging in the Baconian theor * are re- | 

spectfully warned that Dr. Ingleby uses that strong arm 

of his to wield the scourge with perfect vigour and 
apparent justice. 

CAXT ithena for June 23 
E cix., is against borrow 
ing and len says much the same as 
Shakspeare axton. states the lender may 
think himeelf we!] off if he gets any of his money back ; 
“If not, he hath deprived him of his money, at d he hath 
gotten him an enemy without cause.” W. J. Bixcu. 


Aotices to Corresponvents. 

Ox all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, byt 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Op Susven.—There was a school of great reputation 
on the site of Baron Grant's house at Kensington, in the 
last century. The master was the worthy but eccentrie 
James Elphinston, who may be called the leader of the 
“ Fonetik Falanx”’ and the worst translator of Martia] 
that ever existed. Beattie, writing to Forbes, says: 

“E Ip shinston’s Murtial is just come to hand; it is truly 
a unique. The specimens formerly published did very 
well to laugh at; but a whole quarto of nonsense and 
gibberish is too much. It is strange that a man ng 
wholly illiterate should have lived so longin England 
without learning the language.” Elphinston was a Scot 
man. He taught English to many French pupils of 
noble birth, and died in 1800. The house was otherwige 
an historical house. Charles II.’s Duchess of Portsmouth 
is said to have been the first inhabitant. 

M. D.—There are two lines in Homer, 
Heywood (0%. 1649), which run thus: 
“Seven cities warr’d for Homer being dead, 

Who living had no roof to shrowd his head.” 

Hierarchus, ke, 
The following version is anonymous :— 

*€ Seven cities claimed the birth of Homer dead, 
~y vugh which the living Homer begged his bread” 
D. 3.—See, for “ De Montfort Arms,” 

5. x. ‘Dis ana de Montf wrt, 2”' S. iv. 329; 
trait Simon Montfort,” 4° Back numbes 
of “N. & Q.” can - ivs be obtaine: ed by application t 
The Publisher,” 20, Wellington Street. Strand, Wi 
Has our pease Woe seen The Life of Simon de Moat 


by Thoms 


1S. i. 


fort, Earl of Leicester (1877), by G. W. Prothero (Long. 
mans)! 
E. C. (Queen's Gate.) —See, under “ 


the General Index to First Series of “N. & Q.,” and 
under “ Sun Di * the General tein s to the Second, 
Third, and especially that to the Fourth Series. 


1? 
ils, 


Tue Rev. Witttam H. Sewer, M.A. (Yaxley Vicar 
age, Suffolk), asks W. H. C. (“Curious Burial Custom’ 
vol. vii. p. 302 for his name and address. 

X. L.—There isa popniar and there is a proper bat 

| unused pronunciation of these names. 

G. Scunumrr.—We can only decide after seeing the 
= 


| (, M.—The superstitious practice connected with bees 


ea ‘been noticed more than once in “N. & Go” 
| KR. H.S.—There is no end of Gree Latin, French, 
national anthem. 


and German versions of this 
ARTHUR ScuoMBERG asks for titles of any hooks 
pamy hle sts published in defence of the Jacobites betwee 


} 
the 


1685-1747. 
HABENT SUA FATA LIBELLI” is request ed to send bi 
name and address. A pro sof shall be forwarded 
| M. D.—The title of - mtfort became extinct in 1851 
| W. F. C.(2).- At the library of the British Museum 
L. Barse.—Under ratior 
K. 8. B.—Letter forwarded. 
Cou. M.—Next week. 
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